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Are Your Filing Methods 


As Fast as Your Machi | 


V/ISIBLE 


VERI-VISIBLE 


speeds the availability of 


source material for 


‘ AUTOMATION 


Filing edge-punched cards in Acme Veri-Visible 
units enabled a major manufacturer to realize 
o 20% sovings in their customer order process- 
ing ond billing routines. The immediote visi- 
bility of the cards in Veri-Visible cabinets, 
reodily accessible and comfortably convenient, 
effects definite reduction in operator's futigue. 


Electronic machines produce punched cards and tapes 
a! astounding speed. Once punched many become 
permanent records to be used over and over again. 
Acme Visible Records and equipment provide for 
filing and fast finding, with SEEABLE indexing speed 
handling of this material to keep pace with machines. 


PORTABLE TRAY PUNCH CARDS TAPE CARRIER PUNCH CARDCARRIER EXPANDER CABINETS 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS. INC.., Crozet, Virginia 
We cre interested in filing 6-489 
Tapes (approx. length) 


Edge-punched cards (Approx. number 
Cards of records) 


Attention 
Crozet, Virginia 


Acme makes the most complete line of visible record 
equipment in the world. Let us show you how to save 
time, labor and money with an Acme Visible Record 
System designed to meet your specific requirements. 


Address 


City. State > District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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XEROGRAPHIC 


PRINTS 


Save *50,000 to 500,000 a year 
in engineering-drawing reproduction 


A unitized microfilm system is a revolutionary concept in 
F ‘ ‘ the storage and rapid reproduction of engineering draw- 
ings. Besides superb quality it provides major sa\ ings in 
ae ‘ ume, space, materials, and money—up to $500,000 yearly. 
me an ' 8 8 | It consists of three basic steps: 
The copying onto microfilm of original drawings o1 
—_—<$<——jS — tracings ; the mounting of individual microfilm frames into 
apertures of data-processing cards; and, from the cards. 
$ the rapid and automatic reproduction of the drawings by 
cards, above, are fed into : 
t = _ XeroX Copyflo 24 continu- xerography in a XeroX® Copyflo® 24 continuous printer 
ms, 2 ous printer, below, and Since xerography is a clean, fast, electrostatic copying 
( ; e within seconds dry, posi- process requiring neither water nor liquid chemicals, it 
\ 4 we tive prints emerge. produces dry, positive prints ready for immediate use 


e Quality is superior to that of any other method of engi- 


hundreds—or thousands—of engineering drawings daily. 


: ry neering-drawing reproduction . If your need is to copy 


a unitized microfilm system is for you. Write HaLomw 
Inc., 59-177X Haloid St.. Rochester ¥ 

Branch offices in principal U. §. and Canadian citi: s. Over- 
Rank-NXerox Ltd., London 


Sea 


HALOID 
XEROX 


Push the button 
and copies flow! 
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WBA Showcase 
MBA Reviews 


Reporting to management on new ideas, developments, applications, results, 
and the human impact of office automation in all areas of commerce, 


industry 


14 Unele Sam Moves a Paper Mountain 


By Arnold E. Keller 
A king-sized data processing operation is tackled by the Mid- 
west Service Center, one of three Internal Revenue punched 


Klectronic Economy in a Small Office 


Desksize computer cuts freight billing time by 70 percent for 
this Michigan automobile carrier. 


22? A Major Weapon in Cost Cutting 
Keysort system provides the Rockwell Mfg. Co. with pin-point 
control over daily labor and operation costs. 

24 Computers for Business Is Main Conference Topic 


An on-the-spot report of the Western Joint Computer Confer- 


Vr. Babbage’s Great Calculating Engine 


A general purpose computer, designed for punched card use, 
was on the drawing board 100 years ago. 


{utomatic Control of Consignment Inventory 


Multi-million dollar consignment inventory is controlled by a 
new data processing system at Reynolds Metals Co. 
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Automatic Data Processing 


” 


Py 


Converter 


Punch Card 


V7 HT © — “The Man From Kimball.” 


VV EL A 'T'— The latest visual reports on automatic data processing systems. 
VV ET BE RR Bi — I the privacy of your own office or conference room. 
VV By IN —At your convenience. 


VV Ey —To visually demonstrate the money-and-time-saving possibilities inher- 


ent in automatic data processing for automatic re-order, inventory 
control, parts control, time payment systems, coupon buying—and a 
host of other retail, industrial and financial applications... all made 
possible through the unique KIMBALL Punch Marking System! 


MPANY, Rewe Street 
Prin 


et, Brooklyn 11, Y 

pal Cities in USA. and Canada 

A. KIMBALL, LTO.. 85 Advance Road, Toronto 18, Canada 
Have “The Man From Kimball” call 

SINCE 1 (} Send me FREE copy of 


Kimball Control Systems 
Name 


oupon to get the facts Company 
how automatic data Address 
processing fits into your 
Company's future 
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NMAA Directors Debate Change in Name 


Alfonso Pia, vice president (by-laws) presented a name change proposal to 
national directors at the mid-year meeting of the NMAA in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Proposal was tabled until the annual conference in June at St. Louis. 


Directors of the National Ma- Alfonso Pia, Salt Lake City; vice 
chine Accountants Association, president (by-laws), Henry G. Mc- 
meeting for their annual midwinter Intosh, Detroit; vice president 
session in Chattanooga, Tenn., nom- (chapter organization), L. W. 
inated a slate of officers for the Montgomery, Shreveport, La.; vice 


coming year and entered into a spir- 


ited debate over the possibility of 


changing the association name. 


The change in name was pro- 
posed by the executive board. Al- 
fonso Pia, by-laws vice president, 
speaking for the board, stated that 


the name as it now stands is too 


restrictive. He pointed out that a 


large portion of the membership 


today is working in the area of sys 


tems, data processing and engineer- 


ing calculations. He said the board 


considers a name such as “Asso- 


ciation of Data Processing, Sys 


tems and Management” would bet- 
ter identify the membership. 
A long debate followed, and it 


D. B. Paquin, who assumed association 
leadership following the death of 


was found that many directors dif Lester Hill, president, in December. 
fered in opinion as to what the Paquin has been nominated for the 
name should be or if it should be presidential post. 
changed at all. At the conclusion, president (conferences) Shirl Rein- 
the issue was tabled until the next hart, Rochester, N.Y.: vice presi- 
meeting which will take place this dent (education), Wilfred C. An 
summer as a part of the annual drews, Jr., San Francisco: vice 
conference in St. Louis, June 24-26. president (library), Donald T. Bar- 
The 20-man nominating commit ber, Toronto, Canada; vice presi- 
tee, headed by Michael lansiti of dent (publicity and awards), Elmer 
Indianapolis, Ind., submitted the F. Judge, Wichita, Kan.; vice pres- 
following slate for consideration at ident (research), Joseph S. Boswell, 
the June election: Cleveland; vice president (1960 
For president, D. B. Paquin, Chi National Conference), Joseph L. 


cago; for executive vice president, Neumiller, San Francisco; and 


NEWS 


treasurer, Clyde DuVall, Chicago. 

During the meeting, retiring na- 
tional director James A. Hunt, 
Winter Park, Fla., vice president 
(education), presented a_ broad 
program designed to “profession- 
alize” the data processing field. 

He explained, ‘“Professionaliza- 
tion requires certain educational in- 
doctrination gaimed usually at the 
university level. To know what it is 
all about in our field requires a 
blending of academic knowledge 
with technical ‘know how’.’ 

Hunt announced that James 
Buhr, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
has been hired as manager of the 
newly created NMAA education de- 
partment. This move, he said, 
would greatly implement the edu- 
cation program. 

Another retiring director, Wil- 
liam H. Smith, Hopedale, Mass., 
vice president (chapter organiza- 
tion and membership), announced a 
new high in membership totals with 
11,253 recorded as of February 17. 
There are now 140 chapters. The 
goal for membership in 1959-60 has 
been set at 14,000. 

Directors approved Fort Worth, 
Tex. as the site for the 1960 mid 
year meeting, and they voted to 
allow the executive board to select 
a permanent site for this meeting 
in future years. 


Automation Conference 


Evaluation and use of automatic 
controls in diverse applications 
such as banking, steel manufacture, 
sorting of mail and railroading are 
the main topics slated for the sec- 
ond annual joint conference on 
automatic techniques sponsored 
by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers. 

The meeting, May 11 to 13 at the 
Pick Congress Hotel in Chicago, 
is geared to avoid complex engineer- 
ing problems and to cover instead 
progress now being made in auto- 
matic controls. 
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Over 600 Attend AMA Electronics Conference 


TELERRO 


AMA members look over electronic data processing equipment at the exhibit 
held in connection with the 5th annual Electronics Conference in New York City. 


Some 600 executives attended the 
5th annual Electronics Conference 
of the American Management Asso- 
ciation at the Statler-Hilton Hotel 
in New York City, March 2-4. An 
exhibit of electronic data processing 
equipment was held concurrently 
with the conference. 

C. W. LaPierre, vice president of 
General Electric Co., keynoting the 
opening session, predicted that elec- 
tronic data processing would be 
the top historical achievement of 
the present century. He cautioned 
against allowing the small mis- 
takes of “over-application”’, re- 
sulting from initial computer en- 
thusiasm, to cloud the tremendous 
progress being made 

LaPierre told the members that 
EDP control over factory produc- 
tion—with computers having direct 
control over production machinery 

will become an important part of 
electronic data processing. In this 
respect, he pointed out, the com- 
puters’ capacities are far advanced 
compared to management's ability 
to harness them. 

A panel discussion on the subject 
“Should You Buy, Lease, Share a 
Computer—or utilize a Service 
Center?” featured Charles G. Ab- 
bott, manager of administrative 
service, Arthur Andersen & Co.; 
Edwin L. Howard, manager EDP, 
California Texas Oil Co., Ltd.; Nor- 
man Oxley, assistant controller, Al- 
lied Chemical Corp.; and Harold F. 
Hatch, second vice president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Hatch, whose company has a 
million dollar computer system un 
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der a lease with option to buy ar- 
rangement, said savings in pur- 
chase of a computer appeared at- 
tractive. He criticized those who let 
fear of obsolescence sway them 
from a purchase decision. 

He quoted from a 1955 statement 
by Robert E. Slater, vice president 
of John Hancock, who said: “Obso- 
lescence is not now a factor of pri- 
mary importance. Certainly there 
will be improvement over the next 
decade, but the manufacturers 
will have to up-date their present 
equipment first.” 

Speaking for Allied Chemical, 
who leases its equipment, Norman 
Oxley pointed out that an attractive 
feature of owning equipment is the 
benefit that comes because of multi- 
shift operations. Should such an 
operation become necessary in his 
company, Oxley stated, it would re- 
view the rental arrangement. 

Charles Abbott told the confer- 
ence of the computer sharing plan 
called “SPAN”, a group of insur- 
ance companies joined together in 
development, housing and operation 
of a large computing system. Ab- 
bott also emphasized that the only 
reason most companies lease com- 
puter systems as opposed to pur 
chase was apparently the fact that 
capital necessary for purchase 
could be put to better use elsewhere 
in the firm operations. 

Edwin Howard told of advan- 
tages gained in using service bu- 
reau facilities for the computer op- 
erations of his company. 

Those attending the meeting were 
challenged by Allan O. Mann, com- 


mercial coordinator of computers 
and automation for Philco Corp., to 
stop thinking of the computer as an 
office machine. He cited the “total 
systems” concept as a true utiliza- 
tion of “computer power.” Mann 
said the military is far ahead of 
commerce and industry in setting 
up “complete” computer systems. 

Others on the three-day program 
were: L. A. Ohlinger, chief of 
computer and datamation center, 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Haw- 
thorne, Calif.; Fletcher R. Jones, 
general supervisor of integrated 
date processing, North American 
Aviation, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; 
H. Eidem, National director 
of data processing, Ernst and 
Ernst, Chicago; Herman C. Heiser, 
partner, and Felix Kaufman, direc- 
tor of EDP, Lybrand, Ross Bros., 
and Montgomery, Philadelphia. 

Also on the program were Her- 
bert Seidensticker, assistant con- 
troller, Combustion Engineering, 
Inc., N.Y.; Patrick J. Robinson, 
market research coordinator, Im- 
perial Oil, Ltd., Toronto, Canada; 
James T. Scott, assistant manager 
of EDP and Howard T. Melfi, sys- 
tems analyst of EDP, Union Car- 
bide Corp.; Jules Mersel, manager 
of data processing, computation and 
data reduction center, Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories, Inc., Haw- 
thorne, Calif.; and Benjamin 
W. Taunton, assistant comptroller, 
First National Bank of Boston, 
Boston. 

Chairmen for the sessions in- 
cluded Charles B. Stauffacher, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Robert Gair 
Paper Products Group Continental 
Can Co., N.Y.; Gordon W. Malla- 
tratt, vice president and treasurer, 
Rheem Mfg. Co., N.Y.;: David S. 
Moffitt, vice president, The Connect- 
icut Hard Rubber Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Arthur B. Toan, Jr., part- 
ner, Price Waterhouse and Co., 
N.Y.; and Ernest A. Carlson, con- 
troller, Johnson and Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 


Kellogg to Provide 
Titan Communications 


Kellogg Switchboard and Supply 
Co. has been designated by the Air 
Force as an associate contractor to 
provide a communications system 
for the Titan missile program at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base in Cali- 
fornia. 
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Communication System 
Uses Meteor Trails 


A new unit, the communications 
and propagation laboratory, has 
been established at the Stanford 
Research Institute in Menlo Park, 
Calif. 


This unit, under the direction of 
a Dr. Allen M. Peterson, was created 
ll i because of the growth of its re- 
search program and in recognition 

of its technical contributions. 
Among the achievements is the 
establishment of an experimental 
communciations link between Palo 
Alto and Bozeman, Mont., by re- 
flecting very high frequency radio 

signals off of meteor trails. 

Transmitting by teletype at a 
rate of 600 words per minute, the 
the aluminum tape. Those present, left to right, include Raymond J. Barclay, 
Computing Department manufacturing manager; Clair C. Lasher, Computer 
Department general manager; Linda Gosselin, 1959 Phoenix Rodeo Days queen Concurrent with his SRI duties, 
and an ie yyee of the department; Governor Fannin; and Jack Williams, Dr. Peterson is a member of the 
mayor joenix. 


speed communications over distance 
as great as 1,400 miles. 


Stanford University faculty. 


The first “home base” for General 
Electric Company’s Computer De- eer 
partment was officially opened in Cite “Trend Back to Central Management 
Phoenix, Ariz. in late February. 

The 100,000 square-foot head- “The decentralization trend will He further stated that there is 
quarters and laboratories building be changed to strengthen certain no possibility of “brainwashing”’ 
was officially dedicated by Arizona’s centralization conditions,” says through subliminal communication. 
Governor Paul Fannin. At the same Dwayne Orton, educational consult- Research, he said, proves that the 
time dedication ceremonies were ant for International Business Ma- mind is actively monitoring and 
taking place, workers were in their chines Corp., and editor of Think evaluating subliminal information 
second week of construction on an magazine. and responds to it in terms of the 
87,000 square-foot manufacturing Orton, addressing the annual individual’s likes and dislikes, even 
facility located immediately behind Southern Conference of the Con- though the person is unable to re- 
the new building. Completion of trollers Institute at the Hotel Roo- port “seeing” the material pre- 
this site was expected to be in Sep- sevelt in New Orleans on the sub- sented. 
tembe ject “Tomorrow’s Managers for Dr. Robert N. McMurray, of the 

Department manager Clair C. Tomorrow’s Business”, said that McMurray Co., Chicago, told the 
Lasher pointed out that GE has decentralization often makes cen- assembled executives that because 
been in the <« mputer field for a lit- tral managem< nt mere advisors and of mistakes in selection, many pay- 
tle over two years, but prior to financial holding companies. rolls were burdened with employees 
moving into the new building, com- Interdependence of units in vast 
puter department personnel were networks of organization requires 
spread about the Phoenix area. new communication techniques, and 

data must be gathered faster, said 
Plant 4 Leased Orton. Electronics of communica- 
tion and data processing will sup- 


who “are not good enough for the 
job, but not bad enough to fire.” 
Companies will spend so much in 
searching for staff and so little on 
choosing well, he said. 


By Telemeter Magnetics 


Other speakers for the March 


ply the techniques to return central 
conference included Dr. Wil- 


A new facility, designated as management to its proper position 5-7 

i, has been leased by Tele- of control, he said. lard J. Grahm, professor of account- 

meter Magnetics, Inc. in Santa The controllers heard Dean ing, University of North Carolina; 

Monica, Calif Henry J. Engler, Jr., College of Fisher E. Simmons, Jr., general 

The new building will be utilized Business Administration, Loyola agent of Pan-American Life Insur- 

by the manufacturing department University, New Orleans, predict ance Co., New York, and Alexander 

for assembly of magnetic medules that sublimal communication will Purdon, executive director, Com- 

used in computer memories and decrease the time required to as- mittee of American Steamship 
data handling systems similate necessary training. Lines, Washington, D.C. 
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If you file, store, analyze or refer to machine 
tabulated records, you need the convenience 
of GrayLine Nylon Post Binders. 


improved Nylon Post Binders 
for Marginal Punched Forms 


. LOAD EASIER 


ei: . No more rigid steel posts. Just bend the flexible 
Nylon and plug in. 


READ EASIER 
Sheets lie flat. No hidden entries . . . 
no wasted margins. 


HOLD MORE 


Up to 3000 sheets . . . without protruding posts or 
locking mechanism. 


NOW THEY STACK AND RACK 
New improved locking mechanism is flush with cover. 
Binders stack level, one on top of another .. . 

slip easily in and out of loaded shelves. 


Improved Gray Line Nylon Post Binders come in many sizes 
and styles. Your office or tabulating supplies dealer will be 
happy to demonstrate them. Call him today. If he can’t serve 
you at once mail this coupon 


209 South Jefferson Street, 
WILSON JONES COMPANY Chicage 6, Iflinois 


Please send us complete information about Grayline Nylon Post Binders 


Nome 


Address 
WILSON JONES on Zone Stet 
TABULATING FORMS AND BINDERS ‘“Gaey 


Ors 


| 
| 
| Our usual office supply source is 
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A-B-DICK 
SYSTEMS 
A-B-DICK 
SYSTEMS 
A-B-DICK 
SYSTEMS 
A-B-DICK 
SYSTEMS 
A-B-DICK 
SYSTEMS 
A-B-DICK 
SYSTEMS 
A-B-DICK 
SYSTEMS 
A-B-DICK 
SYSTEMS 


A:B-DICK’ 


Achievement through Innovation 


Completely CLEAN A. B. Dick Azograph® masters 
and systems duplicators spec d the production of 
order-invoice, purchase-order or other systems paperwork. 
Thanks to Azograph CLEANLINESS operators and 
typists make productive use of time previously wasted 
in removing purple stains from hands, clothes, 
duplicating equipment. 

A. B. Dick systems duplicators operate automatically 
at 100 copies per minute or on single cycle. Moistening 
system works automatically without pumping or 
priming. Unique corner-separator feed system handles 
lightweight paper or card stock without jamming or 
feeding doubles. Call your A. B. Dick Company 
distributor, listed in the yellow pages, for information 
or a free demonstration. Or mail coupon at right 
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install Electronic Demand Deposit Accounting 


next month... 


MANAGEMENT 
and 


BUSINESS AUTOMATION 


reports one of the largest conversions 
to business automation ever 
undertaken by private enterprisé 


the records of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co.'s 1,600,000 
shareholders 


Their problems included transferring 
14,000,000 punched cards to 

tape, processing 274,000 changes 

of address, and adding 151.000 new 


accounts, per year 


Read how they have won their 


battle to achieve economy and in 

creased accuracy. and are Inspecting the new electronic demand deposit accounting system instituted in 

coming close to their ultimate goal the Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit are, left to right, John C. Calhoun, | 
to have all dividend checks senior vice president; William Mayberry, president; and William C. Shannon, 

received on the same day! second vice president. Employe Dolores Glinski shows them the pre-punched 


cards. 


Be a to read it in May An electronically-controlled sys- 
MBA. 


tem of demand deposit accounting : . 5 
has been put into operation at the For Rex Corporation 
Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit in its main office. 


New Controller 


Lawrence P. Le Gros has been 

named as controller for the Rex 

The system is expected to provide Corp., West Acton, Mass., manu- 

A-B-DICK up-to-date records for more than facturers of specialty wire and cable 
68,000 special checking accounts 


SYSTEMS held by the bank in its 38 offices. At 
its heart is the IBM 650 RAMAC, 

the first installed in a bank in the 

A-B-DICK country. Up to 40,000 deposit and 


withdrawal transactions are proc- 
SYSTEMS essed daily. 
Bank officials expect the new sys- 
tem to offer maximum control and 
efficiency in the special checking 


Please send full accounting operation and at the 
same time significant cost savings. 
the on: 4 Ree The installation has resulted in a 
NY Azograph duplicators. substantial reduction in the amount 


of floor space previously required 


= by the machines used in this opera- 

| A.B. DICK Company, tion. 

5700 West Touhy Avenue 

| Chicago 48, Illinois Litton Expands 

Name Electronic Division products for the missile, aircraft, 
| sti | Litton Industries’ Electronic electronic and communication in- 
| | Equipments division has moved its dustries. 

Company advanced computer research group _Mr. Le Gros was formerly nail 
| rage a three-building facility — of 
| Address in West Los Angeles. emica Oo. in Montreal. e 
; City | The group is doing research and holds degrees from Laval Univer- 
analysis on computers for ad- sity ia Quebec . tae and Sir George 
j Zone State | vanced military, industrial and William College in Montreal. 
Rr commercial applications. News continued on page 45 
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Letters 


Dear Sir: 


We have read with interest ar- 
ticles in the first copies of your 
megazine. Since we anticipate con- 
tinuing to read this publication, we 
are interested in knowing some- 
thing about the background of the 
people who will author the articles. 
We recognize the strong influence 
of published facts and opinions, and 
we feel that information about your 
writers and their experience will 
help us to be discerning readers. 

We are particularly interested in 
the article in the January issue en- 
titled “Invoice Inside.” . . . We rec- 
ognize that some few companies 
may want this service but we would 
also expect that there would be 
companies which would object to 
receiving invoices with shipments 
when we consider the fact that re- 
ceiving departments are generally 
organized to receive and process 
merchandise not documents such as 
InVOICeS 

It would also seem that the sub- 
stantial majority of companies 
would be indifferent toward the 
idea of an invoice accompanying a 
shipment particularly since they 
would be able to have a copy of thei: 
order and could know the price 
they have agreed to pay. 

We are inclined to consider rather 
seriously published ideas such as 
this one concerning an invoice with 
every shipment inasmuch as there 
are frequently added costs involved, 
and the mere fact of publication 
causes a degree of acceptance of the 
idea as an important objective . 

We wish you success in your 
efforts to publish information 
which makes a useful contribution 
to good business management. 

Adrian A. Clark 
Treasurer 
The Andrew Jergens Co. 


Dear Sit 


We have seen a recent issue of 
MANAGEMENT and BUSINESS AUTO- 
MATION, and you might be pleased 


to know that we just about clipped 
it apart in an effort to get the in- 
formation in it into the hands of 
the proper people here. 
Congratulations on doing an out- 
standing job with this new publica- 
tion. We certainly are already find- 
ing it most helpful. 
Don Neth 
Managing Editor 
Croplife Magazine 
Minneapolis 


Dear Sir: 


I have been most interested in 
reading MANAGEMENT and _ BUSI- 
NESS AUTOMATION. It will be helpful 
to me in keeping abreast of new 
products and procedures in automa- 
tion and office efficiency. 

Herman J. A. C. Arens 

Executive Assistant 

to President and Editor 

National Geographic Society 
Washington, D.C 


Dear Sir: 


MANAGEMENT and BUSINESS AU- 
TOMATION will be of great interest 
to anybody in our field of en- 
deavor . 

R. B. Swartz 

President and National Director 

Milwaukee Chapter, National 

Machine Accountants Association 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Sit 


MANAGEMENT and BUSINESS AU- 
TOMATION looks like it will be a 
valuable contribution to scientific 
(but practical) management. 

H. Clifton Morse 
Crane Co. 
Chicago 
Dear Sir: 

I think your magazine is filling 
a real need in the data processing 
field, and we wish you every success 
in your undertaking. 

Frederick C. Allgeier, 
President 
Garden State Chapter 
N.M.A.A. 
Newark, N.J 


Dear Sir: 


I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on the fine start 
you are getting with your maga- 
zine. Your articles are both timely 
and thought-provoking. Keep up 
the good work. 

M. L. Heron 
Chief—Data Processing 
The Martin Co. 
Baltimore 


Dear Sir: 


I am interested in the article 
which appeared in the February is- 
sue of your magazine entitled “Au- 
tomating Is a Job for Top Manage- 
ment,” by Gen. Clinton F. Robinson. 

Are reprints of this article avail- 
able? If so, I could profitably use a 
dozen copies. 

L. W. Brummer 
Assistant Comptroller 
The Chemstrand Corp. 
New York City 


Dear Sir: 


After reading your new maga- 
zine, MANAGEMENT and BUSINESS 
AUTOMATION, I think that all NMAA 
members have much to gain from 
access to a publication such as 
yours 

Jack M. Carmean 

President, Northeastern Indiana 

Chapter NMAA 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Dear Sir: 


We believe that top management 
should become knowledgeable in the 
subject of automatic data process- 
ing. The type of articles which you 
publish are particularly helpful in 
this effort. 

W. E. Katon 

General Services Adm. 

Electronics Committee 
Washington, D.C 


Address letters to the Editor, 
MANAGEMENT and BUSI- 
NESS AUTOMATION, 600 
W. Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Put Yourself on 

the RECEIVING End 
of these Paperwork 
SAVINGS! 


APRIL, 


The Bruning Man is your expert on paperwork. 
He’s backed by a company with over 60 years’ 
experience as researcher, manufacturer, and 
supplier. He’s located in principal U.S. Cities. 


With modern Bruning copying machines, you can eliminate up to 
80% of the receiving report writing you are now doing. You slash, 
clerical costs, speed purchasing-receiving operations! 

With Copyflex, the purchase order is typed on a multiple-part form, 
and a translucent copy sent to Receiving. Receiving information is 
added directly to this copy — extra columns provide for multiple 
receipts. Each time receiving data is entered, any number of 
Copyflex receiving report copies (white or color coded) can be made. 

That’s it! No preparation of separate receiving report forms. No 
rewriting or retyping of purchasing information. No transcription 
errors. 

Copyfiex is ideal for systematized paperwork — flexible, simple, 
economical. Letter-size copies cost less than a penny for materials. 
Machines are clean, quiet, odorless —offer copying widths up 
to 54” and are priced as low as $555 for the table model. Lease- 
Purchase Plan available. 


Send For Your Free Copies! 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 4-M 
1800 Central Road, Mount Prospect, Ill. 
Offices in Principol U.S. Cities 

In Canada: 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please send me booklets on Copyflex for 
Purchasing-Receiving Other applications. 
Name = — Title 
Company 
Address 
County 


For More information Circle Reader Service Card No. 4-55 
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Thred automated service centers, using 


punched cards, will enable the Internal 


Revenue Service to process 47 million 


tax returns in record time—speeding 


refunds to the taxpayer by May. 


Sam Moves 
Paper Mountain 


By Arnold E. Keller 


( | pee , of the greatest “peak load” punched card it: “The Internal Revenue Service was faced with 

operations in accounting history is now one of the greatest paper-work loads of any organ- 
underway at the three Service Centers of the ization in, or out, of Government. It was a case of 
Internal Revenue Service. automating the work or being engulfed by the 

Between now and May 8, the centers will have avalanche.” 
processed over a 100 million punched cards in- In 1940, somewhat less than 8 million people 
volving the Form 1040 and 1040A income tax were required to file Federal income tax returns. 
returns of some 47 million taxpayers. Today the figure is around 60 million. In 1940, 

As a result of this king-sized data processing the IRS received 19 million returns of all types. 
program all taxpayers are scheduled to receive Today’s total is more than 93 million. Over the 
their refund checks—or the sad news of additional same period Federal tax collections have increased 
payment required—by May 14, the earliest com- from $5! billion to $80 billion. 
pletion target date in the history of the Internal The move to automation resulted in the estab- 
Revenue Service 

This tremendous improvement in service to the 
taxpayer Was made possible by the massive auto- 
mation program which began in 1955. As Law- 
rence George, Director of Public Information, puts 

“Parallel Assembly” method splits some 600 
key punch and verifier operators into 15 units, 


each of which processes a batch of 4,000 
returns on a 12-hour schedule. 
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Six million 1040A return cards are processed through Card 
operations. Less than two percent of the cards are rejected because of mutilation—a tribute to the public’s 


careful handling of their returns 


lishment of three strategically located Service 
Centers with punched card equipment. 

The Centers, located in Kansas City, Mo.; 
Lawrence, Mass., and Ogden, Utah, service the 
nine regions of Internal Revenue. Typical of the 
operations is the Midwest Service Center, located 
at Kansas City. 


A quick return 


It was here, in 1955, that the pilot installation 
proved the feasibility of mechanical processing 
for income tax returns. Then, as now, the Director 
of the center was Arnold 8. Dreyer, whose govern- 
ment service started over 19 years ago as a postal 
carrier during his high school years. 

The Midwest Center services the Atlanta, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago regions which include 19 
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Conditioners before release to the machi: 


district offices; among them the cities of Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Toledo, Atlanta, 
and Louisville. 

This Center is geared to process over 16 million 
returns between January 1 and May 8, and an- 
other 2 million by sometime in June. During the 
peak period, between March 15, and April 15, 
one million returns will be processed each week. Of 
the total returns processed nearly 11 million will 
require refunds averaging $87. Director Dreyer 
estimates that the Midwest Center will refund an 
amount in excess of $946 million. The prime 
purpose of the automation program is to speed 
these refunds to the taxpayer. 

The quantity of equipment and people needed to 
handle this tremendous peak load is considerable. 
Maximum employment is around 1200. Punch card 
equipment (all IBM) includes 429 key punches 
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and 284 verifiers. Ten type 604 calculating units 
perform an electronic check on the taxpayer’s 
arithmetic ability. Twenty-four ‘‘403” accounting 
machines and five “407”s print the refund checks, 
tax bills and other necessary reports. Auxillary 
equipment includes 40 collators, 28 sorting ma- 
chines, 43 reproducing punches, and 19 inter- 
preters. 


Big and efficient 


While the size of the installation and the 
volume handled are both impressive, the most 
outstanding accomplishments are the production 
and quality control systems that make the Mid- 
west Center a model of mass efficiency. 

Tax returns are forwarded to the Center from 
the district offices under rigid control. Each ship- 
ment is covered by a “transmittal” report which 
lists the serial numbers of the 1040 returns and 
the count of the 1040A card returns. 

Shipments are made in Treasury pouches which 
are secured by a “T”’ (Treasury) lock. These locks 
have a visible counter which records a number 
each time the lock is opened. The transmittal 
report indicates the number appearing on the 
lock when the pouch leaves the district office. One 
copy of the transmittal is mailed to the Center 
while another is sent in the pouch. The transmittal 
list is checked with pouch contents in the Center 
receiving room before the returns are released 
for processing. 


\ “train” load of work 


The receiving room also serves as the dispatch 
operation for the Center. Returns are kept sepa- 
rate for each of the 19 districts and a further 
separation is made between the 1040 and the 
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A “train” is loaded for one of the 
four-a-day trips to the transcrip- 
tion department. The dispatch de- 
partment feeds work into the sys- 
tem on a scheduled basis through 
the use of these trucks, called 
“trains” in the Center. 


A Treasury “T” lock secures all shipments of forms from 
district offices to the centers. Transmittal numbers mailed 
to the Center and enclosed in the pouch must match the 
number on the lock. 


1040A returns. The former requires considerably 
more handling than the simplified 1040A card 
form. 

The 1040’s are grouped in batches of around 
4000 documents before beginning the 10 day 
cycle through the data processing operation. Re- 
turns for each district are processed on scheduled 
days so that all districts receive equal attention 
throughout the processing period. On peak days 
over 50 batches are sent into the system by the dis- 
patch clerks. The returns move on a ‘train”— 


Continued on page 34 
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A strip of instruction tape guides 
the computer through complicated 
billing operations. Each computer 
job has a special tape, and set-up 
time is less than one minute 

_ A desk-size computer in a 14-man office cuts freight 


billing time by 70 percent and provides a daily 
roundup of vital statistics to management of this 


_ Michigan automobile carrier. 
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Each day nearly 400 cars are transported by Automobile Carriers. This means approximately 200 compli- 


cated freight bills for the office to handle 


Electronic 


Small Office 


nN electronic digital computer, occupying no 
more space than a good-sized office desk, has 
cut freight billing time by 70 per cent at Auto- 
mobile Carriers, Inc., in Flint, Mich. The com- 
puter, a Burroughs Corp. Series E, rents for 
$1,103 a month and is in its second year of opera- 
tion at the transport company. 

Automobile Carriers handles factory-to-dealer 
delivery of Buicks in an 11 state area and has an 
annual volume in the neighborhood of six million 
dollars. 

Principal application for the computer is the 
preparation of complex freight bills with accumu- 
lation of vital statistics. The operation formerly 
required five employes, considerable overtime, and 
the use of calculators, adding machines and type- 
writers. 

Today, one operator at the computer console can 
produce the freight bills and resulting statistics 
for an average day’s volume in less than five hours 
—and with 100 per cent accuracy. 

Automobile Carriers employs 200 drivers and 
maintains a fleet of 235 tractors and 290 trailers. 
The billing and accounting staff, numbering 14, 
is responsible for the paperwork control over new 
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car shipments which vary from 240 to 375 cars a 
day. These deliveries result in an average of 200 
freight bills daily. 

As the cars roll off the Buick assembly lines at 
Flint, those destined for dealer delivery in the 
states of Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Tennes- 
see and Wisconsin are moved to the neighboring 
“vard” of Automobile Carriers. There they are 
routed and loaded on trailers. A clerk in the 
dispatch office types a seven-part freight bill for 
each dealer delivery. These bills are imprinted 
with the carrier’s name (Automobile Carriers), 
the name of the shipper (Buick Motor Division, 
General Motors Corp.), and the origin (Flint). 

The clerk types the additional data such as date, 
truck number, trailer number, drivers name, 
route, consignee, model and weight of car and the 
freight rate involved. Four copies of the bill— 
the Michigan Public Service Commission copy, 
the delivery receipt, the consignee’s copy of the 
delivery receipt and the drivers copy——are dis- 
patched with the load. 

The original freight bill and three carbons— 
the freight bill copy, the forwarding terminal 
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By using a Burroughs computer, 
the company has reduced its 
freight billing time and speeded 
the preparation of vital statis- 
tics. One operator at the com- 


puter console can handle the 


billings and accumulate vita 
statistics for an average day's 
volume in less than five hours. 


Pegboards, not unlike a cribbage board, are 
program the computer. 


copy and the office audit copy—are sent to the 
billing department. 

Here, the computer goes to work. Placing the 
four-part form in the typewriter print-out unit of 
the machine, the operator keys in a routing code, 
number of cars on the bill, the weight, and the 
rate. 


In a matter of seconds the computer prints out 
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the freight charges, driver’s wages, arbritary 
charges, equipment rentals, interline divisions of 
revenue, and total mileage. At the same time a 
statement for the Buick Motor Car Division is 
posted with date of shipment, bill number, order 
number, freight charges, taxes and total charges. 

The full wonder of the computer’s accomplish- 
ments is better appreciated when one has a 
clearer picture of the complications involved in 
the preparation of a freight bill. 

At first glance the procedure would seem to 
defy any electronic system, desk or room size. 


The skepties bow 


The basic freight charge is based on a “per 
hundred pound” rate established by the carrier 
and approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The carrier also establishes a minimum 
truckload weight. For Buicks it is 12,000 pounds, 
the approximate weight of three cars. Shipments 
under this weight are billed as a truckload. Ship- 
ments exceeding 12,000 pounds are billed at actual 
weight. 

In addition to the weight factor there is a 
“drop-off charge” 
a less than truckload shipment. 


of $2.50 a car for each car on 


A further complication is the problem of “inter- 
line” carriers. Each carrier is franchised by the 
ICC to operate in certain geographic areas. Some 
shipments involve a transfer of the load to the 
second carrier. Other times the original carrier 
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Robert H. 


completes delivery. In any event, it is necessary 
to reimburse all carriers involved for the mileage 
and weight pertaining to their territory. Two or 
more carriers are usually involved in every ship- 
ment. 

Another problem concerns the use of equipment 
that is leased from brokers or other carriers. For 
each shipment where leased equipment is involved 
it is necessary to compute the equipment costs due 
the leasing operator. 

The formula for computing the drivers’ wages 
is almost as complicated as the freight bill. The 
driver receives 50 cents for each car on the load 
plus a travel allowance, which ranges from 16.1 
cents to 19.1 cents per mile. He also receives one 
dollar for each drop-off and 50 cents for each 
“skid drop.” The latter indicates a dealer stop for 
a Car delivery. 

It is no wonder the company officials were 
skeptical as to the possibility of any one machine, 
priced within reason, handling the billing opera- 
tion. Doubts soon disappeared, replaced by gen- 
uine enthusiasm. By storing all of the necessary 
constants and combinations in the computer's 
memory the machine needs only a few coded 
instructions from the console operator to speed it 
through the freight billing operation at the rate 
of 50 bills an hour. 

The real pay off comes at the conclusion of the 
day's billing. In addition to a complete statement 
of the days shipments for the Buick Division, the 
computer provides the accounting department of 
Automobile Carriers with a complete statistical 
analysis of the day’s activity. Included in the 
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Greiner, secretary-treasurer of Automobile Carriers, says: “Faster work and unerring accuracy are 
the great advantages of using the computer.” 


report is the total revenue and mileage, the total 
drop-off charges and the total of all other charges. 
The report also shows the amount of revenue 
due each of the interline carriers and the amount 
of equipment costs involving leased tractors and 
trailers. In addition the report includes the num- 
ber of trips over and under the truckload weight 
and the total tonnage in each catagory. Dollar 
revenue is broken down in the same fashion. 


Button, billing and Buick 


It is this complete analysis, released from the 
computer by the simple press of a button, that 
invokes special enthusiasm from Robert H. Grei- 
ner, secretary-treasurer of Automobile Carriers, 
and Ray Byers, the company auditor. 

The instant availability of the “analysis bits,” 
as Greiner characterizes them, is in pleasant con- 
trast to the many hours of tedious clerical labor 
previously required to accomplish the same task. 
This enthusiasm is shared by C. Clark Smith, 
traflic manager of the Buick Motor Division, 
who says he is highly pleased with the earlier and 
more accurate billings he is now receiving from 
Automobile Carriers. 

The computer, with all of its electronic ability, 
retains the keyboard input and standard book- 
keeping machine print-out and requires no spe- 
cial training for operation, 

According to auditor Byers, any competent 
person may be developed into an efficient operator 
within two and a half weeks. Less time is required 


Continued on page 38 
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Heart of the cost control system at Rockwell Manufacturing Co. is a margin-notched job card which can 
be classified or sorted quickly into various groups for development of reports. 


A Major Weapon 
In Cost Cutting 


Hidden production losses are 


exposed by a low cost system 


of daily operating reports. 


daily cost and production data report is a 
A major weapon to top management of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company in the battle 
to cut operating costs. 

The question facing management was the ex- 
pense involved in setting up a complicated system 
of cost controls which required highly-trained 
personnel. Since the company holds firm to the 
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conviction that no business can stay in the fore- 
front unless it strives constantly to cut costs, the 
problem was tackled and solved in a much simpler 
way—the installation of a Keysort card system 
in most of the 22 divisions and subsidiaries 
throughout the United States. 

These plants produce a wide variety of meters, 
valves, power tools and other products with appli- 
cations in the petroleum, gas and chemical process- 
ing industries, water works, electrical utilities and 
the armed forces. This very diversification called 
for vigilance over operating expenses, and the 
new system made it easy for daily reports to be 
prepared. 


Now management gets these reports quickly in 
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comprehensive and accurate form, pinpointing 
trouble spots in production as they develop rather 
than finding them long after they have become 
embarrassingly expensive. 

By deciding on a pre-determined punch on the 
Keysort card, almost any information desired 
about labor costs or operations can be obtained 
without upsetting standard procedures of the 
various departments. 

Typical of the installation in Rockwell plants 
is the one instituted at the Barberton division in 
Barberton, Ohio. This division consists of an iron 
foundry and machine shop employing approxi- 
mately 525 persons. It is here that a great number 
of Rockwell Nordstrum lubricated valves are pro- 
duced. These valves, made in a variety of ferrous 
and non-ferrous alloys, are used all over the world. 

B. C. Steiner, division accountant at Barberton, 
knew that daily cost reports were imperative if the 
division, which is relatively new, were to stand on 
its own feet. Such information in plant operations 
discloses hidden losses with the same definiteness 
that a Geiger counter indicates a cache of uranium. 
So the adoption of the Royal McBee Keysort sys- 
tem, in his estimation, enabled his division to get 
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As daily job cards come into the 
payroll department from the 
timekeeping department they 
are sorted by job classification 
and the information extended 
for use in daily reports. 


this information quickly and at a minimum expen- 
diture. An immediate benefit showed up in the 
form of reduced direct labor and overhead costs. 

At the heart of the system is the margin- 
notched card. This new job card is about the size 
of a dollar bill, and it has, in the words of Mr. 
Steiner, become associated with dollar savings in 
the minds of management from the foreman to 
the plant superintendent. 


Sorting by Stylus 


It has pre-punched holes on all four sides, and 
when information is entered on the card the holes 
representing a particular category are notched. 
It becomes a simple matter in classifying or sort- 
ing to insert a stylus into the group of cards and 
have those cards which are notched at correspond- 
ing points easily separate from the others. 

At Barberton, the system operates in this 
fashion: Each timekeeping department is fur- 
nished job cards which contain essential informa- 
tion from the routing sheets applicable to the 
work to be accomplished. This is pre-printed on 
the cards by the Industrial Engineering depart- 
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Paychecks are made up each week from infor- 
mation on the payroll summary cards. At the 
same time the checks are printed, the informa- 


tion is also recorded on a master pay sheet 


ment and includes part number, order number, 
machine number, operation name, part name or 
description, department number, labor class and 
product code. 

When a particular operation is assigned to an 
employe, his clock number and name is then placed 
on the card by the timekeeper. The timekeeping 
department has already been furnished with Ad- 
dressographed job cards for all employes. These 
are prepunched for clock number and department 
number for use on operations already underway, 
setup, cleaning up and the like. 

The department timekeeper fills in the appropri- 
ate factors—pieces started, pieces rejected, pieces 
paid for, standard time per 100 pieces, elapsed 
time, time allowed, and actual time. 


$125 of ‘make-up’ 


By 9 A.M. the following morning, all job cards 
are turned over to the payroll department for all 
employes working the previous day. A coiored 
band on the edge of the card serves as a quick job 
identification. Green signifies setup, red means 
special work, and plain edge indicates a produc- 
tion operation. 

In the payroll department all required informa- 
tion is kevypunched on the card. This includes de- 
partmeni, labor class, product code and allowance 
code. 

The next step here is very important to Rock- 
well. Cards can be notched as incentive direct 
labor, non-incentive direct labor, and indirect 
labor. At the first sorting, all incentive direct 
labor cards are taken out and extended to deter- 
mine which employes failed to meet their guar- 
anteed base rate while working on incentive. 

If an employe fails in this regard, the reason is 
sought immediately. Each day before noon, the 
payroll department issues to the general manager, 
superintendent, chief industrial engineer, and all 
production foremen a report headed “Daily List- 
ing of Employes Failing to Earn Incentive Pay.” 

In the past, previous cost control methods re- 
quired an extended lag before plant executives 
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knew that certain production employes were fail- 
ing to “make their quota.”” The new system enables 
a foreman to learn of deficiencies in production 
within 24 hours and allows him to take measures to 
correct the cause immediately. 

Often this corrective measure is only a matter 
of checking feeds, setup procedures, or speeds of 
production machines. After determining the cause 
for the failure, the foreman fills out a report and 
forwards it to the superintendent’s office for 
further study. 

This single daily report, made possible by the 
use of the notched cards, has resulted in extensive 
savings in “make up” costs. In one department 
“make up” was running $125 per day. It was cut 
to $20 a day within one month. 


Direet and indireet dollars 


The daily report has the second effect of keeping 
everyone from the machine operator to the super- 
intendent alert to production figures for every 
24-hour period. Each man along the line knows 
he must answer to his superior for any letdown. 

Even while the incentive direct labor cards are 
being extended, the non-incentive direct labor 
cards are sorted out and given to a cost clerk for 
application and extension of standard direct labor 
costs on each card. While the costing operation is 
underway, each employe’s clock card is pulled 
from the time rack and checked to determine 
whether he worked a normal 8-hour shift. All 
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employes who complete the entire shift are credited 
with eight hours on a payroll summary card. 

After the daily earnings of each employe have 
been determined from both the direct labor and 
indirect labor cards, this amount is also posted on 
the payroll summary card. While posting this 
figure, the clerk checks to see that the total actual 
hours appearing on the job card agrees with the 
total clock hours previously posted. This means 
a double check which has resulted in savings of 
both time and money for the company. 

All job cards are then sorted by department, 
by labor class and by product code. The direct 
labor cards are posted on a daily “Analysis of 
Standard and Actual Direct Labor Costs by Prod- 
ucts” report which measures standard cost against 
actual cost. 

The indirect labor cards are posted on a “Daily 
Analysis of Indirect Labor Costs by Departments” 
sheet. After all cards are distributed, the labo1 
costs, both direct and indirect, are totaled from 
these control reports and balanced against the 
total payroll earned that day. 

Rockwell general managers, superintendents 
and chief industrial engineers obtain a report 
entitled “Daily Analysis of Factory Labor Costs.” 
This is prepared directly from the labor cost 
distribution sheets and shows both the daily and 
month-to-date actual labor costs versus the budget 
for the same period. One result of this report is 
that a proper ratio between dollars spent for 
indirect labor and dollars spent for direct labor 
can be determined precisely. 
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Each time a machine operator 
begins a new operation he re- 
ceives a job card which has al- 
ready been pre-punched with 
standard information in the pay- 
roll department. The timekeeper 
records time and job informa- 
tion when job is completed. 


This ratio is watched very closely in all Rock- 
well plants and provides a practical over-all 
control for labor costs. At one plant, a reduction 
of indirect labor from 150 percent to 90 percent of 
direct labor was accomplished by using the daily 
labor analysis to find the cause of the unbalanced 
ratio. Needless to say, the importance of this cost 
aspect was impressed on the foreman concerned. 


Management halts a trend 


Still another daily report, the “Analysis of Re- 
work Labor by Products”, is based on information 
from the notched cards. This checks on labor costs 
involved in reruns due to faulty materials or poor 
workmanship. By studying these daily reports it 
is easy to learn if quality control and inspection 
are on the job. 

Armed with this information, management can 
bring a careless trend to an immediate halt. In- 
stead of the same error being made for three or 
four days in a row, it can be corrected at once. 

The “Time and Operating Allowance” daily 
report by the payroll department is also based on 
the cards. It covers machine break-down, tool 
trouble, condition of materials, and other delay 
sources. In addition, it records “make-up” pay. 
This has proven to be of great value to superin- 
tendents since it reveals the allowances granted 
by the foreman to his employes, particularly those 
who are working on incentive. 

Throughout the work week, the payroll depart- 
ment provides daily reports on labor and opera- 

Continued on page 49 
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Business automation claims 


spotlight from design, theory 
problems at Joint Western 


Computer Conference. 


Computer for 


Business Is Main 


Meeting Topic 


noticeable increase in attention to business 
automation applications marked the 1959 
Western Joint Computer Conference held 

in San Franciseo, March 3-5. 

Previous conferences were concerned almost 
exclusively with engineering and research appli- 
cations, as well as theoretical developments in the 
computer industry. The reason behind the change 
in emphasis is that in the early stages, computers 
were designed mainly to solve pressing military 
problems. Now that most major difficulties of com- 
puter design have been licked, applications in the 
vast problem areas of private business and indus- 
try are assuming greater importance. 

Over half of the 37 exhibitors displayed equip- 
ment for use in business applications. Most of the 
others told MANAGEMENT AND BUSINESS AUTOMA- 
TION of their own plans for equipment designed 
especially for the growing business automation 
market. 

Many of the 68 papers presented at the con- 
ference sessions dealt with subjects of general 
interest to management. Business executives were 
gently chastised by several speakers for failing 
to engage in adequate planning prior to extensive 
data processing installations. 

Gomer Redmond of the Chrysler Corp. stated 
flatly : “Formal planning has not been adopted for: 
orderly consideration of hardware by all business, 
military and other forms of organizations. This is 
primarily due to the apparent desire of many 
functions of an organization to (1) jump on this 
bandwagon (or get left behind), (2) to control 
this monster which could completely dissolve cur- 
rent organization, (3) to merely extend current 
punch card applications through the electronic 
barrier, or (4) to ignore the entire subject until 
EDP has become a proven practical factor in 
other organizations”’. 


Passing the buck 


Also stressed by Redmond is the need for man- 
agement not only to plan for the installation of 
the equipment but to set up a planning organiza- 
tion which in itself has a clear-cut objective. Too 
many so-called planning committees, Redmond 
said, are merely convenient ways for manage- 
ment to pass the buck on data processing decisions 
which must be made at a high level. (See “Auto- 
mating is a Job for Top Management,” Page 14, 
Feb. 1959 MANAGEMENT and BUSINESS AUTOMA- 
TION.) 

Some of the questions which, according to Red- 
mond, management must answer before a plan- 
ning group can work effectively are these: (1) 
Should the plan point long range, at the immediate, 
or both, are planning objectives understood by 
all concerned? (2) Is the planning concerned with 
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a part or all of a specific application? (3) Should 
planning review present punch card applications, 
present manual operations, or should it also en- 
compass data processing for new management de- 
cision-making techniques? (4) Is planning re- 
quired for all portions of an industrial enterprise 
or is it only concerned with a division, a plant, or 
a single function at corporate, division, or plant 
level? (5) Should planning be pointed toward data 
processing economy, or in special work areas, does 
accuracy and speed take precedence? 


A sophisticated approach 


Other conference speakers on this same subject 
had critical words for management. The biggest 
stumbling block in most cases of poor planning for 
data processing applications, they said, is the fact 
that management cannot define the problems of 
the business. 

Norman J. Ream, director of systems planning, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., said pointedly that 
“until this is accomplished, little return can be 
expected in attempting to attack small pieces of 
the existing system.” 

Ream also challenged top brass in another area 

organizational planning. He stated, “Manage- 
ments have failed to recognize the necessity of in- 
tegrating their organization in a systematic and 
purposeful manner. Usually these changes just 
happen over a period of time, arise from tempo- 
rary expediency, or emerge as a solution to a 
crisis situation. However, in most instances func- 
tional reorganization has not kept abreast of the 
technological change. 

Several speakers gave vent to ‘blue sky’ fore- 
casts of the ability of computers to solve some of 
the world’s pressing problems. Jerome Rothstein 
of Edgerton, Germeshausen and Grier, Inc., a 


“Well, ask a silly question, you get a silly 
answer.” 
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Boston research group, pointed out the great op- 
portunities that exist for computer scientists in 
forecasting weather for the economic gains of an 
entire region. 

Rothstein stated, “Modern data processing is 
making it possible to use the tremendous mass of 
accumulated and current meteorological, astro- 
nomical, and climatic data to make long and short 
range weather predictions more accurate. When 
continuous global cloud surveys by satellite are 
available, accuracy will advance even more, and 
even weather control will doubtless be more ef- 
fective. The average citizen will know when to 
carry an umbrella or plan a vacation, retail estab- 
lishments will plan inventories more intelligently, 
and farming will be less of a gamble. 

The effects of agricultural forecasting alone 
can effect many other industries, according to 
Rothstein. He added, “Production based on agri- 
cultural raw materials can be more intelligently 
programmed when yields are forecast even ap- 
proximately. Inventory policy and servicing depots 
for farm machinery could be set up more effici- 
ently. Railroad rolling stock, truck fleets, and the 
like can be administered more efficiently when de- 
mand is predicted more accurately”. 


\ sophisticated approach 


The conference program also featured repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers of computers and 
other data processing units. There was admission 
by some that the business community as a whole 
is more sophisticated in its approach to automa- 
tion than it was several years ago. The result has 
been to force computer manufacturers to design 
to the needs of the user rather than to force the 
user to adapt his systems to the capabilities of ex- 
isting equipment, 

One of the manufacturers’ spokesmen, William 
V. Crowley, Philco Corp., predicted important 
changes in the computer field. He states: ‘‘The de- 
mise of the medium and large scale general pur- 
pose electronic data processor or computer for 
business purposes is in sight. A sufficient number 
of industrial and commercial procedural analysts 
are now able to specify their data system require- 
ments with cognizance of the speed and ability of 
electronic devices so as to build what is needed— 
not use just what is available. Small general pur- 
pose computers and large capacity computers for 
scientific calculation will continue in long usage’. 

A number of new models of equipment were 
shown in the manufacturers’ exhibits. Attracting 
considerable attention were the data translators 
of Telemeter Magnetics, Inc., of Los Angeles. 
These units provide the means for conversion be- 
tween computers of varying speeds and capabili- 
ties. @ 
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This is one of many drawings of the “Analytical Engine” conceived by Charles Babbage 


n 1834. Using punched cards it was to perform mathematic operations in “programmed” 
equence—much as today’s computers do. 


Mr. Babbages 
Greal 
Calculating 


Engine 


“There’s no reason why mental as well as bodily labor 
should not be economized by the aid of machinery.” So Mr. 
Babbage set out to build a computer 
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This “Difference Engine,” 


F you were a business man some 100 years ago, 

would you have had enough foresight to invest 

cash in a “difference engine” or an “analytical 
engine?” 

Hindsight is easy to command, but foresight is 
another question. Perhaps that’s why the British 
Parliament cut off the grant given to Charles 
Babbage in 1842 and forever killed his dreams of 
building a computer. 

So now Mr. Babbage’s life’s work, his journals 
and his drawings, have a new home; a place of 
honor, at least, in the Burndy Library in Norwalk, 
Conn. This library, devoted to the history of 
science and technology, pays him homage in its 
own way by recognizing his unwanted contribu- 
tion. 

The sad part of the tale is that Babbage, an 
English mathematician and scientist, was working 
100 years ahead of his time, and no one appreci- 
ates those who work ahead of the crowd. 

What he had in mind was a general purpose 
automatic digital computer. A computer—utilizing 
punched cards (he saw them in action with the 
Jacquard loom) which was able to perform al- 
most any mathematical operation and solve a 
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partially completed on government funds, proved accurate, 
but it was never completed because the money was cut off. 


Baltage dei 


series of problems “programmed” in advance. He 
planned for a storage capacity (memory) of 
1,000 50-digit numbers and built-in logarithms as 
well as other tables. 

But neither this machine or his “Difference 
Engine” which he actually put to work on a small 
scale, stirred the hearts of his fellow men enough 
for them to compel him to finish. 

With the aid of a sponsor, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
he won a grant of about $75,000 from Parliament 

build a 20-digit computer. Then he ran into 
some pretty familiar problems. His construction 
engineer gave him trouble, and in many cases 
Babbage found he had to build a machine to make 
a specific part for his computer. This took too 
much time and money for Parliament, so in 1842 
they became economy minded—as far as building 
computers goes—and he was left without money. 

Money he didn’t have, but perseverance was his 
virtue. He worked 30 more years on his device, 
producing 239 detailed engineering drawings. His 
machine never left the drawing board stage, but 
if it had—the advance of technology might have 
been speeded up to the point where man might be 
sitting on the moon instead of shooting at it. 8 
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Inventory is posted on continuous form unit ticket ledger cards. Operator tears off original ticket after posting 
and places it in front position of pocket file. Ticket serves as balance forward for next posting of inventory to 


Automatic Control 
Of Consignment Inventory 
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P-to-the-minute control over a multi-million 
dollar consignment inventory is the profit- 
able result of a new data processing system in- 
stalled by Reynolds Metals Co. 

The system, located in the Richmond, Va., head- 
quarters of this world-wide aluminum products 
organization, uses three key operated accounting 
machines linked to punched tape recorders. It 
provides continuous updating of the exact units 
and dollar value of some 5,000 different invento- 
ries on consignment by each of Reynold’s 250 dis- 
tributors. Total inventory value varies between 
$16 and $20 million. 

C. G. Coghill, vice president and treasurer, re- 
ports that the equipment investment in the new 
system has paid off in full in less than two years. 
Initial installation was made in December, 1957. 
Since then, says Coghill, the work load has in- 
creased over 90 percent, yet personnel has in- 
creased only 2.5 percent. 

Inventory records are kept for each distributor 
on a new type hard-copy ledger card. These cards 
are two-part perforated unit tickets in continuous 
strips, which feed through the accounting ma- 
chines by a pin-feed device attached to the carri- 
age. 

A new filing system, used with the cards, 
utilizes a file with a series of pockets slightly 
larger that the unit tickets. In each pocket are 
stored unit tickets for the receipts and with- 
drawals of each inventory item for each dis- 
tributor. 

When the operator is ready to post a ticket 
she locates its pocket in the file, reads the previous 
balance through the transparent face of the 
pocket, and records the balance into the machine. 

She then records information from the posting 
media (distributor receipts and withdrawals) on 
the ticket, and the machine automatically extends 
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Three 


key operated accounting 


machines with punched paper tape 
recorders give Reynolds Metals | 
tight control over multi-million 
dollar consignment inventory 


the new balances to the ticket. The next ticket is 
automatically fed into posting position while the 
operator tears off the original ticket, just created, 
and inserts it into the front position of the pocket. 

The duplicate of the posted ticket remains on 
the continuous strip until completion of the daily 
posting operation. It is then filed for “flash’”’ re- 
ports and other reference use, eliminating the 
necessity of disturbing the master file. 

The posted information is captured on five- 
channel tape for later conversion to punched cards. 
Both the “Class 31” accounting machines and the 
punched tape recorders are products of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. 


Management pinpoints control 


Prior to posting, a control is established over 
the posting media by sorting the documents into 
three groups—receipts, withdrawals and trans- 
fers—and an adding machine tape is prepared for 
each group. Totals of units and value are obtained 
for each group as well as grand totals for each 
distributor. These totals are copied onto a “batch 
control” sheet. 

When posting, the machine totals for each dis- 
tributor are cleared and checked to the batch 
controls. 

Accuracy of individual postings to the proper 
distributor and product are determined by the 
“zero proof balance’’ method. The operator keys 
into the machine the distributor code number and 
product part number from the posting media, and 
the unit and dollar balance and proof balance from 
the ticket in the file. The resulting zero proof 
(*.00") cleared from the machine assures posi- 
tive accuracy of posting to the right item, right 
distributor, and of picking up the correct balance. 
At the end of the day the punched tape is con- 
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Some 18,000 entries are made monthly on NCR 
accounting machines equipped with punched pape: 
tape recorde Reynolds uses three machines to 
cont the inventory of 250 distributors 


verted into punched cards, and the cards tabulated. 
The totals of units and dollars must balance back 
to the batch totals used to balance the accounting 
machine posting operation. 

The cards are used to prepare daily and monthly 
reports on inventory availability and inventory 
aging. These reports provide Reynold’s manage- 
ment with pin-point control over the large variety 
of products in the nation-wide inventory and 
allows them to maintain a proper balance in each 
distributors location. A number of other valuable 
statistical reports are obtained from the cards, 
including special market intelligence reports. 

Reynold’s previous system was that of posting 
daily to accumulative ledger cards by machine and 
preparing essential reports, manually. 

“With the rapid growth of the business’, says 
Mr. Coghill, “we found that both our daily and 
month-end work was getting out later and later. 
We were forced to the decision of allotting more 
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people, space and machines to the system, or find- 
ing a better way to get the job done.” 

The new system “went very well.” The girls who 
operated the previous machines were trained on 
the new equipment without difficulty. The punched 
tape recorder, with its “answer back” and “parity 
check” features, guaranteed accuracy of the 
punched tape results. 

The “answer back” feature checks each opera- 
tion to see that every step of the punching pro- 
gram is completed. For instance, the inventory 
dollar value is expressed in eight digits. “Answer 
back” checks each time that value is posted to see 
that eight digits are punched into the tape. If less 
are punched, it locks the machine and causes a 
signal light to go on. 


“A growing giant in metals” 


The “parity check’ feature goes one step 
further. It automatically checks the number of 
holes punched into the tape for each digit. (Tape 
codes use a combination of holes to express a cer- 
tain digit or letter) In the Reynold’s operation the 
number of holes is so programmed that they must 
always add up to an odd number, such as “1” or 
“3”. If the “parity check”.counts no punches, two 
punches, or any other even number, it again locks 
the machine and causes a signal light to flash. 

The new hard-copy inventory ledger and filing 
system have been a real time saver, according to 
Coghill. ““‘We no longer spend time to insert, line 
up, post and remove a standard type ledger card. 
This saves a great deal of machine time,” he said. 

Reynold’s, famous for its “Reynolds Wrap” 
household foil, operates a vast network of pro- 
duction facilities for making aluminum in all its 
various forms. Its products have found almost un- 
limited markets: Architectural and building prod- 
ucts ... automotive and transportation .. . elec- 
trical and communication . . . foundry and fabri- 
cating, and “Do-It-Yourself” aluminum. 

The company, “a growing giant in metals” mar- 
kets its products through a world-wide sales or- 
ganization. In the United States it sells both direct 
and through 250 franchised independent distribu- 
tors. Tight control over the latter’s inventory, all 
on consignment, was the prime purpose of the 
new automated accounting system. 

Approximately 18,000 entries are made into the 
system monthly. A breakdown of the total dis- 
tributor inventory, currently at around $17 mil- 
lion, is available at all times—showing the exact 
units and dollar value of each item carried on con- 
signment by each distributor. 

The punched card reports, “‘a free by-product 
of the posting operation,” as Mr. Coghill puts it, 
have given management greater flexibility of con- 
trol over the huge inventory investment. @ 
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(ITEM CONSIGNMENT RECORD) 
© © 
PROOF Date SCHED. DATE. | TALLY NO. | ge GANT. | | (TEM NO 

© $58 RA 126.000 47,320 © 

POUNDS AMOUNT 
| 1.897 | 1,026.28 0 

ALUMINUM CONTENT 

oO INVENTORY BAL. FT. PCS. SOS. 4251 

INVENTORY GAL. 185. 
INVENTORY BAL. AMOUNT 2.299.79 
PROOF BAL. 179,870.79 
xP 21 6 
DATE 


(PRODUCT CLASS— CONSIGNMENT RECORD) 


PROOF DATE SCHED. DATE TAUY NO. no, | O'STRIBUTOR (TEM NO 
00 958 BATCH 14 126,000 
POUNDS AMOUNT 
6124) 3,562.10 


ALUMINUM FT. PCS. 
CONTENT 


86429 


ALUMINUM CONTENT 
INVENTORY SAL. FT. PCS. $05. 


Sos INVENTORY BAL. LBS. 
INVENTORY BAL. AMOUNT 


PROOF BAL. 163,033.61 


DATE POSTED 


0808 8 8 8 8 


(DISTRIBUTOR'’S CONSIGNMENT CONTROL) re) 
PROOF DATE SCHED. DATE } TALLY NO WTER PLANT 
OR PROD. ORD. NO. on | 
© 20 958 14 126000 © 
POUNDS AMOUNT 
© 2050| 6,00 7.00 re) 
ALUMINUM CONTENT 14642 
0 INVENTORY BAL. FT. PCS. 910.50 
ALUMINUM FT. PCS. + SQ5. INVENTORY BAL. LBS. 60,210 © 
CONTENT INVENTORY BAL. AMOUNT 30,161.42 
re PROOF BAL. 231,923.92 
SEP 21 © 
POSTED 
© 
(MARKETING CLASS CONTROL) 
RECEIPTS 


© 
PROOF DATE SCHED. DATE TALLY NO. | op aon Gn wo. DISTRIBUTOR ITEM NO 
© 00 9.58 iIBATCH 14 
POUNDS AMOUNT 
© 11210 2050] PARE 6,00 7.00 
ALUMINUM CONTENT 
INVENTORY BAL. FT. PCS. SQS. 15.261.25 
© ALUMINUM FT. PCS. - SQS INVENTORY BAL. LBS 1614916 
CONTENT INVENTORY @AL. AMOUNT 961,213.16 
PROOF BAL 3.396.60641 
) 27 
DATE POSTED 
‘@) 8 6 4 3 ] POSTING FILE 


New type continuous le lger card 
device. Aft each posting operat 
matically. 
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A Paper Mountain 


Continued from page 17 


Miller, chief planning officer; 
barger, chief of transcription an 


larwe four-wheel trucks that transport the docu- 
ments to the work centers on a four-times-a-day 
schedule, 

First stop for the train is the transcription, 
or keypunch, department. Here the returns are 
ke "punched and verified by a staff of some 600 
operators. The department is split into 15 units 
of 43 machines each; operating under a plan 
known as “parallel assembly.” 

Under this method each unit performs all of 
the punching and verifying operations on a given 
batch of returns and is allowed 12 hours to 
complete the batch. Each return requires an 
“alpha” card, which contains the taxpayer’s name 
and address and a “numeric” card, which contains 
the tax information. An account number, assigned 
by the district office, is punched into both cards for 
control purposes. Both cards are key verified. 
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Director Arnold Dreyer, standing, meets with his staff each morning to discuss progress 
and problems of the center. The staff, from left to right, includes Robert J. Kensinger, 
chief of the data processing division; 
George V. 
i document division; Stanley Remen, chief of account 
ing branch; and Robert Koetting, chief of administration division. 


Mitchell E. Premis, program analyst; Francis J. 
Lauth, assistant director; Albert A. Mess 


The completed batch, consisting of alpha and 
numeric cards and the returns, is forwarded 
to the data processing division for a series of 
machine operations, starting with the “first 
match,” a collating operation that determines 
that each account number is represented by an 
alpha and numeric card. 


Your slip is showing 

Following first match, the numeric cards move 
to the calculating section for an electronic verifi- 
cation of the taxpayer’s mathematics. Ten “604” 
calculating punches perform this verification. If 
the taxpayer has made an error in his computa- 
tions the machine punches an “X” to indicate 
an error and also punches the corrected tax 
total. While the verification operation is taking 
place the alpha cards have moved to a “second 
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match” collating station and the returns have 
been forwarded to the Error Inspection section. 

Any errors detected by the verification check 
are selected by sorting out the “X” punches. 
These cards are then sent to error inspection 
where they are matched with the original return. 
Expert clerks review the returns and indicate on 
the card the type of error made by the taxpayer. 
The error identification code is key punched into 
the card and then all numeric cards for the batch 
move on to join the alpha cards at the second 
match station. 

Once again the alpha and numeric cards are 
matched by collators to determine that all is in 
order. 

In the next operation all settlement data, such 
as amount of refund, amount of tax owed, 
amount and type of error, if any, is reproduced 
from the numeric card into the alpha card. The 
alpha cards are then used to prepare a register 
which lists the taxpayer’s name, account number, 
and the amount involved in the tax settlement. 
At the end of every one thousand accounts a 
summary card is punched for accounting depart- 
ment controls. 

After the register is prepared the cards are 
sorted into three groups: those requiring refund 
checks; those requiring preparation of taxpayer 
bills, and those requiring error notices to the 
taxpayer. (In the case of 1040A returns, where the 
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Ten “604” electronic calculators per- 
form a mathematical check on the tax- 
payer’s arithmetic. Any return in 
error has the correct tax figures 
punched into the card which is then 
checked against the actual return. 


taxpayer can request Internal Revenue to compute 
his tax, a fourth group consists of “even” notices, 
which notify the taxpayer that the amount with- 
held was equal to his tax.) The third group is 
processed through the accounting machines for 
preparation of notices to the taxpayer and then, 
depending upon which action is required, sorted 
into refund or billing groups. 


Tax bills are prepared on “403” accounting 
machines with bill feed equipment. Over 900,000 
bills are prepared, setting up a huge, though 
temporary, accounts receivable system. After a 
limited followup operation, these accounts are 
closed out and sent to the districts involved for 
final collection. 


In the groove 


No refund checks are issued by the center. The 
alpha cards in the refund group are reproduced 
and forwarded, along with proper accounting 
controls, to the Regional Disbursing Office where 
card checks are prepared and distributed. 


Finally, all alpha cards are reproduced into 
what is known as an “index” card. These cards 
are interpreted and sorted by taxpayers name 
and accompany the original return back to the 
District Office. The return is filed in account 
number sequence and the index card furnishes 
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a cross reference between the taxpayer’s name 
and the return. The numeric card is retained in 
the Center files for reference, should any question 
be raised at the District level. 

The 1040A card form return requires slightly 
different handling than the 1040 document. The 
cards are received and dispatched in the same 
batch system but because the cards have no Dis- 
trict identification they first go through a “groov- 
ing’ operation on an electric notching machine, 
a product of Royal-McBee, Co. Each District 
has its own notch position on the top of the 
card. The notch, or groove, does not interfere 
with the machine processing of the cards. 


A two percent reject 


The card returns are then checked manually and 
separated into three groups. In one group are 
gathered all of the returns that are unpunched. 
These represent taxpayers using the 1040A return 
for the first time. In addition to punching the 
return information for these people, it will be 
necessary to punch an “alpha” card containing 
the taxpayer’s name and address. 

The second group contains all of the punched 
return cards that indicate a change in taxpayer’s 
name or address. A corrected alpha card has to 
be punched for each of these returns. 

The third group contains the balance of the 
cards—those that are punched and indicate no 
change in the address or identification from the 
prior year. This group moves first through a card 
conditioner operation. Here, two machines, prod- 
ucts of Cummings-Chicago Corp. check the condi- 
tion of the cards to determine if they will pass 
through subsequent machine operations without 
jamming 

It is a tribute to the care exercised by the tax- 
payer in handling the cards, that less than two 
percent of the millions of cards processed are 
rejected by the card conditioners as too mutilated 
for further machine operations. These cards are 
repunched for machine use but the original card 
is replaced when the returns are sent back to the 
district offices. 


Multi-million card file 


Che cards from the third group are then sorted 
by the prior year’s account number and matched 
against the 1040A master name card (alpha) file. 
This file consists of over 614 million cards contain- 
ing the name, address and account number of tax- 
payers who had reported their prior year’s income 
on the 1040A form. 

Returns from each district are processed against 
the file on a scheduled basis, with the entire file 
passing through the collators once a week. 
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As Mr. Dreyer points out, those taxpayers who 
file Form 1040A and return the punched card sent 
to them for that purpose help themselves by speed- 
ing up the processing of their return. They also 
help the Center by eliminating a key punching and 
verifying operation. 

When all of the 1040A cards have been matched 
with their corresponding alpha cards, they are put 
through an “end printing” reproducing punch 
where a new account number is assigned and 
punched. This new number will be the basis for 
matching the 1959 1040A returns. 

The problem of assigning a new account number 
to tax returns each year could be eliminated if a 
permanent number, such as a social security num- 
ber, could be used for control purposes. Opposition 
to permanent account numbers comes mainly from 
those who fear that such a system might tend to 
destroy the confidential nature of the tax returns. 

With the increased use of automation in proc- 
essing the returns a permanent number would 
considerably reduce the cost of the mechanical 
operation. 

When an account number has been assigned the 
1040A returns are processed in a similar fashion 
to the 1040’s. 


The key to suceess 


Control—quality and productionwise—is the 
key to the Center’s successful operation. A break- 
down in either, even for just a short time, would 
paralize the entire program. The huge volume, 
reaching 200,000 returns daily, flows through the 
data processing steps with the smoothness found 
in a giant automwbile assembly line operation. The 
accuracy attained would rival that found in any 
private industry punch card installation, large or 
small. 

The quality of work is all the more remarkable 
when one considers that much of the workload is 
handled by part time help, most of whom have 
little or no previous experience in machine 
accounting methods. 

Each year the Center conducts its own schools 
on key punching and verification to qualify tem- 
porary help for the peak load operations. Many 
of the machine operators are school teachers, 
supplementing their income on the Center's 
“swingshift.” 

Tight supervisory control is maintained over 
every unit of the operation. Each batch is care- 
fully checked in and out as it moves through the 
various processing steps. The transmittals, listing 
the batch contents, accompany the cards and re- 
turns right through to the final dispatch operation, 
where they are sent back to the originating dis- 
tricts. 

One important aid to the machine operators are 
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Here 


collating sections in the Center. 


the 6% million master name-and-address file is 


matched against the 1040A return cards each week. 


the operating manuals which are located at eye 
level on each machine. The detailed instructions 
for each step of the job are constantly before the 
operator. This idea was the result of an employee 
suggestion. 

Every unit and section supervisor fills out 
daily production reports and by 3 P.M. each day 
Francis J. Miller, Chief Planning Officer of the 
Center, knows exactly the status of the entire 
operation. During the peak periods hourly checks 
are made to be certain required production is 
being met. 

Mr. Dreyer and his staff meet regularly each 
workday morning to discuss the status of the 
Center’s operation. While individual income tax 
returns are the major problem of the Center 
there are many other operations which require 
constant supervision. 


The biggest is yet to come 


For example: the Center handles the account- 
ing of some 1,500,000 Declarations of Estimated 
Income Tax Returns. These returns, processed on 
punch cards, have created an accounts receivable 
operation involving some 3,960,000 accounts. 


Once a year the Center handles the mailing of 
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around 22,223,000 tax forms—a mechanical oper- 
ation from start to finish. 

Already handling a multitude of jobs with a 
card volume that staggers even the most imag- 
inative mind, the Center has far from reached its 
capacity. In fact, the biggest job of all is still 
handled by the Center on a manual basis. 

Each year the Wage and Withholding Tax 
Statements for the entire United States—some 
205,000,000 of them—pour into the Kansas City 
Center. Then comes the fantastic clerical task 
of matching the A and B copies. The operation 
requires about 125 man years. Many of the Cen- 
ter’s permanent staff are utilized on this job 
during the less active months. Director Dreyer 
feels certain that this job too, will be automated 
in the near future. 

One comes away from the Center with the 
unmistakable impression that he has witnessed 
one of the greatest blends of volume and effi- 
ciency in machine accounting history. It is run 
with the utmost concern, both for the taxpayer’s 
service and for his dollars. It strives for continued 
improvement and efficiency. But, as Director 
Dreyer puts it, “the efficiency of our volume opera- 
tion must always be tempered to the convenience 
of the taxpayer.” & 
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Electronic Economy 
In a Small Office 


Continued from page 21 


if the person is already familiar with standard 
bookkeeping machines. Byers himself, as well as 
other members of his staff have operated the 
machine during various emergencies, turning out 
a day’s billing in just a little over the time required 
by the regular operator. 

The computer is also used to prepare repair 
orders, an operation which involves extensions 
of charges in maintenance, vehicle by vehicle, 
utilizing such data as hours and cost of labor, 
basic cost of parts, mark-up of parts, and sales 
tax. 


What a memory! 


Still another computer function is the automatic 
compilation of the drivers’ annual vacation pay. 
This operation, a two week job under the manual 
procedure, is now accomplished in a matter of 
hours. 

Any visitor to Automibile Carrier’s office is apt 
to walk right by the computer without notice. The 
machine, of glareless amber gray, is desk height, 
5 feet long and 314 feet wide. It sits in a small 
room, 10 feet square, looking like a most ordinary 
piece of office equipment. It operates on 220-volt 
line, throws little heat and requires no air con- 
ditioning. 

Heart of the computer is what is known as its 
memory. Here the constant values used in compu- 
tation are stored. The memory unit is a magnetic 
drum rotating 3,600 times a minute. Although 
only about 6 inches in diameter and 8 inches long, 
it has the capacity to store 220 numbers of from 
one to 12 digits. By means of programming, how- 
ever, many more numbers of fewer digits may 
be used and stored. 


At the drop of a peg 


kach memory location is designated by a num- 
ber, or “address” as it is usually termed in com- 
puter language. Once the constants are stored, 
they can be picked up from the memory auto- 
matically whenever needed. 

In this manner, the computer can work a 
a problem without operator intervention, and the 
same constants may be used over and over again 
without the need to enter them into the machine 
each time they are required. 

Arithmetic operations take place in what -is 
called the accumulator. Stored constants are read 
out of the memory location into the accumulator. 
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The computer then is instructed by its program to 
perform the operation—addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division—whatever it may be. 
Twenty additions or subtractions or four multipli- 
cations or divisions are performed each second. A 
particular number may be entered into the accu- 
mulator manually while a problem is being run 
instead of storing it in the memory. Data and 
instructions may also be entered by means of 
punched tape, the method used by Automobile 
Carriers. 

To set up the computer for the freight billing 
job a 5 foot length of tape containing all instruc- 
tions and constants for the machine is fed into 
a tape reader. The initial set-up requires less than 
a minute. The tape continues to move through 
the reader during the billing operation, guiding 
the computer through each invoice. 

Pegboards, containing 16 horizontal rows of 
tiny holes, are used to give program instructions 
to the machine. Eight of these boards are used 
for maximum program instructions. The boards 
bear a strong resemblance to a cribbage board. 
For each program instruction a peg is dropped 
into a hole which corresponds to the operation 
required of the computer. 


“Amber” for danger 


This is how the program is stored in the com- 
puter, For established computer routines the 
pegboards are set up in advance and labeled. To 
change the computer from one job to another one 
simply lifts out the pegboards and replaces them 
with the proper boards for the new job. The 


“The new machine arrived, you won't need 
this anymore.” 
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operation is similar to replacing a plugboard in 
the convential punched card machine. 

The computer is constructed on the “building 
block” plan. Should machine trouble develop the 
condition is immediately called to the operator’s 
attention by the flashing of an amber light. Repair 
is usually rapid. All that is necessary is to locate 
the affected block and replace it. 

Decision to use the computer came about from 
a chance summit meeting of Walter F. Carey, 
president of Automobile Carriers, and the late 
John S. Coleman, then the president of Bur- 
roughs. The two men met on a plane trip from 
Washington to Detroit. Mr. Carey took the oppor- 
tunity to inquire why Burroughs didn’t provide 
a relatively inexpensive machine for “‘small busi- 
ness’’—the trucking industry in particular. 


Payoff from the summit 


Mr. Coleman lost little time in assuring Carey 
that such a machine was available. Representa- 
tives of Burroughs made a hasty trip to Flint 
and in a short time the office work of Automobile 
Carriers was analyzed and a computer program 
presented. 

At that time the Series E was being used in 
aircraft and guided missile problems, by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, by chemical firms, 
universities and insurance companies, but this 
was the first installation in the trucking industry. 
In fact, it was the first in a comparatively small 
business office. 

Well pleased with the computer’s performance 
at Automobile Carriers, President Carey feels 
that it might be the answer to the data processing 
problems of other trucking companies, especially 
those too small to purchase or rent the more 
elaborate systems. 

The Series E sells in the $40,000 price class (in 
true Detroit tradition certain optional features 
are extra) and may be bought or leased. Automo- 
bile Carriers chose the latter plan. Complete 
maintenance and servicing are included in the 
rental price. 

As Mr. Greiner puts it, ““Faster work and unerr- 
ing accuracy are the greatest advantages of the 
computer. As the inflationary spiral soars, as 
labor costs go up, automation programs grow 
more valuable.” 

Mr. Greiner in his capacity as secretary- 
treasurer, is constantly seeking and finding wider 
utilization of the computer in his company’s op- 
eration. He feels that it is applicable to the prob- 
lems of any specialized hauler. 

The principles involved, he says, are the same, 
even though the details may differ. The success of 
the Automobile Carriers installation proves that 
details are minor obstacles for a computer. & 
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The 


“OFFICE” 
CONVEYOR 


a A versatile and 
flexible office conveyor 

, 4 designed for handling of 
: departmental and interdepartmental 
paper work movements. This unit moves 
individual forms and documents at 

any speed to meet specific flow requirements. 


> 


Executives engaged in time study, methods, systems 
or procedures are invited to write for Bulletin No. 500. 


ERCURY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
365 BROADWAY * HILLSDALE, N. J. 
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MBA 


Showcase 


New Produets 
for 


Business Automation 


Electric Duplicator 


nS 
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An automatic interleaving device 
or slipsheeter is one of the features 
of the new Tempo-Geha 200DA 
electric duplicators distributed by 
Milo Harding Co. With the device 
in action, a special feed pushes a 


shee inder the copy to be printed 
so that both pass simultaneously 
through the printing rollers. Most 
important function is said to be 
the elimination of any smudging of 
the backs of the copies as they are 
stacked. This unit also has an auto- 
matic paper dust removing device, 
an automatic, rising feed table, an 
oscillating inking system, and auto- 
matic adjustment of the pressure 
roller, Designed to handle all types 
of paper. Circle No. 4-3 


Message Relay Set 


An automatic message relay set has 
been added to the Model 28 line of 
communications equipment by Tele- 
type Corp. The new unit is designed 
for a variety of uses in communica- 
tions, data processing and automa- 
tion. Included are applications as 
an input-output speed converter, 
intermediate message storage, busi- 
ness machine-communications link- 
age, automatic data accumulator, 
and control device for automated 
factory equipment. Circle No. 4-1. 


Folding Machine 


Said to deliver up to 120 folded 
sheets or sets per minute in any of 
eight popular folds, this automatic 
heavy-duty folding machine  pro- 
duced by Print-O-Matic Co., Inc., is 
designed for use in large-volume 
mailings by banks, small printing 
houses or other commercial or in- 
dustrial firms. It can act as an aux- 
iliary unit to larger commercial 
models, accepting sheets from 4 by 
1 inches to 9 by 14 inches singly or 
in stapled sets up to six sheets. 
Company claims a quick and easy 
adjustment to match the width of 
the folded piece, and it has a self- 
stacking tray which holds a larger 
stack requiring fewer pick-ups. 
Circle No, 4-4 


Eleetric Calculator 


The “Transflo” calculator intro- 
duced by Marchant Calculators is 
an all-electric, automatic model of 
10 by 11 by 20 capacity and a speed 
of 1300 counts per minute. A “fig- 
ure flow” operation makes possible 
duplex and triplex calculations, 
multi-factor multiplication, and 
combinations of consecutive calcula- 
tions. A single touch of the back 
transfer key clears all dials and 
transfers the figures from any 10 
consecutive lower carriage dials to 
keyboard dials. The amount trans- 
ferred then can be used as multi 
plicand, addend, or subrahend. Cir- 
cle No. 4-2. 


Offset Plate 


Magi-Plate is the trade name of a 
new aluminum offset plate devel 
oped by Photorapid Corp. It can be 
produced in about one minute at a 
cost of 39 cents using a plate-make1 
accessory With most of the stand- 
ard photocopy machines. The sys- 
tem uses a sensitized paper as a 
photocopy negative. It is placed 
against the plate and run through 
the attachment for a direct trans- 
fer. Circle No. 4-5 
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Photocopy Process Form Detacher Automatic Labeler 


Multiple photocopies of the same 
document at reduced cost is the ad- 
vantage claimed by American 
Photocopy Equipment Co. for its 
new “Copy-Quik” process used in 


A fully automatic labeling machine 
is the newest offering by the Avery 
Adhesive Label Corp. The model 100 


conjunction with the Apeco Direc- A portable form detacher for “on- is said to automatically apply pres- 
tor ““Auto-Stat” copying unit shown the-spot” use, called the Speedi- sure sensitive labels of any shape 
here. The process requires the use tacher, has been developed by Moore or size in exact register on nearly 
of a single sheet of paper as com- Business Forms, Inc. Designed for all surfaces at assembly line speeds. 
pared with the two usually re- use in offices having small quanti- Design of the unit makes it possible 
quired in transfer-diffusion photo- ties of continuous forms to be de- to mount it over conveyor motion 
copy machines. According to the tached, varying sizes of forms, or at various angles to meet individual 
company, multiple letter-sized as a supplement during peak needs. It can be mounted cn its side, 
copies can be produced at a cost of periods to heavy duty detaching vertically, upside-down (if neces- 
about five cents each, as compared equipment. Features simplified load- sary) or used with a second ma- 
with eight cents each for copies ing and accommodates forms from chine to apply labels to two sides of 
made in the previous two-sheet 3 to 11 inches in depth and up to a package simultaneously. Circle 
way. Circle No. 4-6. 1642 inches wide. Circle No. 4-7. No. 4-8 


Your INSURANCE that every label GETS on, STAYS on 
pre . every piece GETS LABELED 


CHESHIRE 


Labeling Equipment 
Fully automatic accuracy — applies up to 


12,000 pre-addressed labels per hour 


SAVES IMPORTANT TIME—SAVES BIG 
MONEY on pre-addressed labeling jobs for many 


types of mailings. No wasted labels, no skipped 
pieces! Every label accurately, neatly applied on 
the proper spot. Models start at $3000 
Head 
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An MBA Product Preview 


Telephone-type handset is used for dictation 


One button control is featured 


New Dietating System 
Comes Out of West 


DICTATING system which eliminates the 

need for handling records, belts, tapes or 
wires is now being distributed in the state 
of Washington and will soon be shown in Oregon 
and California. 

The “Nyematic” Dictating System, named after 
its developer, William Nye, president of Nye Prod- 
ucts in Seattle, Wash., consists of three basic 
parts; a telephone-type handset for dictating, a 
recording-transcribing unit, and the transcriber’s 
control station. 

The standard recording medium has been re- 
placed with a continuous-flow magnetic tape. The 
system utilizes high-fidelity techniques with a 
printed circuit and transistor amplifiers. All com- 
ponents are plug-in type and the system is com- 
pletely sealed in an aluminum chassis and cabinet. 

The dictating station handset has a forward- 
reverse play-back switch and a “busy” signal. The 
transcribing station consists of a small control box 
containing the signal light, volume control, a jack 
for earphones and a foot-switch. The recording- 
transcribing unit can be installed in any location 
and requires no attention from either the dictator 
or the transcriber. 

The company states that the system can be con- 
nected for remote operation from existing inter- 
office communication systems including the Bell 
Telephone System. 

In operation the system unit is a continuous re- 
corder-playback instrument. Dictation is trans- 
mitted to the transcriber’s desk instantaneously, 


Transcribing unit is 
trol. Indicator light goes on when dictation begins and 
stays on until job is finished 


compact, has earphones and foot con- 


Transcriber’s control station is 
completely sealed unit. 


and the secretary could begin immediate tran- 
scription or wait for a more convenient time. The 
indicator light goes on as soon as dictating begins 
and stays on until all transcription is completed. 

The dictator may start and stop at will and re- 
verse as far back as he wishes. Should an error be 
made, the transcription is reversed to the point 
desired and the words are restated. The unit auto- 
matically erases the error. Transcription is a mat- 
ter of putting on the earphones and using the foot- 
switch. 

Other features claimed by the manufacturer is 
the ability to connect several dictating stations to 
one system, and an intercom feature which is op- 
tional and can be used for direct as well as re- 


corded communication. @ 
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Telephone Units 


A two line and hold telephone re- 
cently went into production at Kel- 
logg Switchboard and Supply Co. 


Designated as the K575, the new! 


unit, shown here, provides two line 
selection with mechanical holding. 
Kellogg has also announced that de- 
velopment of a 17-station dial in- 
tercom is nearing completion. It will 
utilize a dial intercom feature and a 
signal transfer circuit to provide 
the K-1Al key telephone system 
with a 17-station capacity dial in- 
tercom. Circle No. 4-9 


Alpha-Numerical System 


PANDA Prescheduled Account 
Number Digit Assignment—is an 
alpha-numerical system developed 
by Selectrite Systems, Inc. as the 
“ultimate” in account numbering. 
PANDA consists of 1 million ac- 
count numbers arranged on 7,813 
consecutively numbered sheets in 
such a way as to provide easy as- 
signment of numbers during the 
initial installation and simple loca- 
tion of numbers for new accounts 
added later. It is designed for a 
major gap of 32, 64, 128, and 256. 
Each sheet contains two columns of 
64 numbers each, with key letters 
between the columns for location of 
numbers as new accounts are 
opened. A column is provided for 
recording the date an account is 
closed, and three columns are pro- 
vided for recording code letters 
designating type of account, check 
style, etc. Account numbers are six 
digit numbers plus a check dibit 
from 000-000-0 to 999-999-6. Check 
digits have been computed by an 
electronic computer using the 
double-add-double method. One- 
sixth, one-third, and one-half and 
two-thirds sets are available for 
smaller operations. Circle No. 4-10 
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Whiteprint Machine Products Co., a subsidiary of Ozalid 
division of General Aniline and 
Film Corp. Called the Reprofax 
Viking, the machine has an 18-inch 
printing width suitable for two let- 
ters side-by-side or 18-inch draw- 
ings. Printing speeds up to 18 feet 
per minute are claimed which 
makes possible as many as 450 
letter-size copies per hour. The unit 
has two controls, one for motor and 
lamp and the other for speed. It 
A compact whiteprint machine for requires no exhaust venting for 
use in offices, engineering depart- fumes or excessive heat. Unit is 30 
ments, banks and drafting rooms is inches wide and weighs 119 Ibs. 
the newest offering of Reproduction Circle No, 4-11. 


BIG CLAIM? YOU TELL US! 


FORMSCARD is the only continuous tab card made without medial waste strips between cards. FORMSCARD 
is the only continuous tab card you can separate, after writing at high speed on any tabulating machine, 
on any bursting machine or by hand. FORMSCARD can be printed front and back, and in colors, and num- 
bered. FORMSCARD is already being used by many of the world’s biggest businesses even as part 
of a multiple forms set, depending upon the amount of carbon copies required. AND! Pre-punched 
FORMSCARDS will be coraing your way within 90 days! Don’t you agree — FORMSCARD is worth looking 
into? Call or write today! FORMSCARD . . . proud and exclusive product of 


Manufacturers of line-hole continuous business forms orms inc 


WILLOW GROVE, PA. Phone: Livingston 8-6300 
Sales representatives in principal cities. 
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Customer’s card, fed into key punch, 
automatically dials house phone which 
triggers scanning device to read meter. 
Reading is returned and punched into 
card which goes to billing department. 


Punched Cards 

To Read 

: Utility Meters 

. UTOMATIC reading of gas and electric meters 


by the use of punched cards is a near reality, 
according to Curtis M. Cooper of Ithaca, N.Y. 

Cooper, a onetime installer and repairman for 

the New York Telephone Co. in Binghamton, has 


y invented a system that will enable a utility com- 
pany to read meters by telephone without disturb- 
a ing the householder, or for that matter, the tele- 
phone company. 

is His invention involves two numerical storage 
units hooked up to a standard key punch machine 


and a meter scanning device connected to the util- 
ity meter in the customer’s house. A punched 
card, containing the customer’s phone number, is 
fed into the key punch. This automatically dials 
the number and triggers the mechanical scanning 
device at the meter site. 

The meter reading is fed back through the 
phone wires and punched into the card—all in a 
matter of seconds. The phone never rings, and, 
if the line is busy, the meter reading is effected in 
between the busy signal impulses. Present plans 
provide for 300 to 360 meter reading per hour, but 
indications are that further development will dou- 
ble that speed. 

The system is fully compatible with all electrical 
requirements of the telephone companies and com- 


CARDS 
To 
BILLING 


Punched Card 
Meter Reading 


System 


plies with their standards of public relations in 
regard to invasion of privacy and annoyance. 

Cooper was assisted in the development of the 
system by his uncle, A. W. Sprague, an official of 
the New York State Electric and Gas Corp. 
Sprague feels that the invention is a natural for 
utilities who are already extensive users of 
punched cards for billing purposes. By merely 
adding subscribers’ telephone numbers to billing 
cards, a group of key punch machines can take 
over the meter reading operation, he said. 

Without stretching the imagination, one can 
vision a computer dialing the consumer's tele- 
phone, reading the meter, computing and printing 
the completed utility bill—all in an electronic split 
second, Sprague continued. 

He pointed out that a number of corporations 
have expressed interest in the project. Inde- 
pendent engineers have agreed to the practica- 
bility of the system and have estimated the cost 
of the meter scanning device to be less than $5, a 
factor that may speed final development of the 
system. 
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More News 


Continued from page 11 


NABAC Officers 
Nominated in Chicago 


Eleven men have been nominated 
as officers of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers for the coming year. 
Balloting will take place by mail 
and the men will go into office on 
July 1. 

Those nominated at the annual 
meeting in Chicago included Mal- 
colm H. Gibson, vice president and 
cashier of the Citizens Bank of 
Cheboygan, Mich., for president; 
Arthur C. Suhrbier, assistant audi- 
tor of the Continental Illinois Bank 
and Trust Co. of Chicago, for first 
vice president; Winslow E. Pike, 
vice president and comptroller of 
the First National Bank of Atlanta, 
Ga., second vice president ; and John 
C. Kimmel, vice president and 
comptroller of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, treasurer. 

Nominated as directors-at-large 
were Howard A. Leif, vice presi- 
dent and comptroller of the Bank 
of America, N.T.&S.A., San Fran- 
cisco, and William Widmayer, vice 
president and comptroller of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 

District directors nominated in- 
clude Richard G. Kreis, vice presi- 
dent and cashier, Northeastern 
Pennsylvania National Bank and 
Trust Co., Scranton, district two; 
Warren P. Gray, vice president and 
comptroller, Third National Bank 
of Nashville, Tenn., district four; 
O. W. Ohnstad, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank, Min- 
neapolis, district six; George W. 
Cramer, vice president and cashier, 
Texas Bank and Trust Co., Dallas, 
district eight; and David Cooke, 
vice president and comptroller, 
Zions First National Bank, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, district ten. 


New Space for Geloso 


American Geloso Electronics, 
Inc., North American sales division 
for the “StenOtape” recorder and 
other products has moved to new 
headquarters at 251 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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New Marketing Manager 
For Underwood 


Gayle W. Forcade was recently 
named as marketing manager for 
the Data Processing division of Un- 
derwood Corp. 

In his new position, he will coor- 


Gayle W. Forcade 


dinate and direct all marketing 
within the data processing area, 
including Data-Flo, UEEBC and 
Samas, and he will also serve as 
liaison in the development of new 
products and product improve- 
ments. 

He has been with the company 
since 1936 and most recently served 
as assistant marketing manager of 
Computers and Data-Flo. 


Dictaphone ‘Broadens’ 
Operating Base 


In the annual message to stock- 
holders, C. K. Woodbridge, chair- 
man of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Dictaphone Corp. 
explained a broadening of the ccm- 
pany’s operating base from office 
machines for communications to a 
variety of other sound recording 
and reproducing devices. 

He referred to the small portable 
dictating machines for recording 
travel and inventory data, machines 
of monitoring radio broadcasts, air 
traffic control, telephone recording, 
the time-announcer (talking clock) 
and the new machine for audibly in- 
structed manufacturing operations. 

This new development is a meth- 
od of substituting voice instructions 
for factory operators rather than 
printed words or diagrams. This 
latter is a joint development with 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


West Coast Firm 
Opens Systems Unit 


A systems development depart- 
ment has recently been established 
as part of the Central Engineering 
Laboratories of Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp. in San Jose, 
Calif. 

The new department, according 
to Henry A. Oldenkamp, manager 
of the laboratories, will be respon- 
sible for operations research stud- 
ies, industrial engineering, and sys- 
tems analysis studies relating to 
postal handling, stock warehousing, 
materials or cargo handling, and 
factory and office management. 

Services of the department will 
be made available in these fields to 
all of the companies within FMC as 
well as to outside customers includ- 
ing Federal, State and local govern- 
ments. A current major assignment 
is a contract with the Post Office in- 
volving process analysis of the pres- 
ent systems methods for handling 
mail larger than 6 inches by 10% 
inches or thicker than one-quarter 
inch. 

John R. Furrer is manager of the 
department. 


Recent Appointments 


New York Manager 
Named by ABS 


A. M. Bodenweiser has _ recently 
been named as district manager for 
Metropolitan New York by American 
Business Systems, Inc. He was for- 
merly assistant sales manager of the 
Newark ABS office. 


TELEMETER MAGNETICS, INC.— 
Trude C. Taylor, vice president of 
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marketing, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the company. 
He has been with the firm since 
1957. 

AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORP. 
Several executive and managerial 
promotions have been announced. 
John 8. Torrey, formerly general 
sales manager, is now general man- 
Robert W. Morris is now 
manager of custom sales; Carrol J. 
Lee, manager of stock products 
ales; and Wayne Proper, heads up 
sales-service activities. M. A. Con- 
treras has been named eastern re- 
gional manager, and Martin Bender 
was promoted to district manager 


ager; 


of the central area. 

BURROUGHS CorP.—ElectroData 
division appointments include J. F. 
Hinchey, new field engineering 
manager succeeding J. F. Kalbach, 
who has been named associate di- 
rector of engineering. R. W. Ander- 
son is now manager of quality as- 
urance, the position previously held 
by Hinchey. 


BENDIX COMPUTER DIVISION— 
Charles A. Piper now heads the en- 
gineering department’s new applied 
mathematics section for the divi- 
sion of Bendix Aviation. His group 
will perform advanced computer 
programming development. 

SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT—Ray- 
mond Strimling (Lt. Col. USAF 
Ret.) has been named to the newly 
created position of communications 
sales manager of the Kleinschmidt 
division. 

MooRE BUSINESS ForMsS, INC.— 
Gordon E. Bower has taken the post 
of product development manager of 
the Product Research section of the 
Research division of Moore Corp. 
Ltd. 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS Ma- 
CHINES CorP.—Charles J. Lawson, 
Jr. is now assistant director of man- 
ufacturing services on the corporate 
staff. He formerly was manager of 
the firm’s Data Processing division 
manufacturing plant in Rochester, 
Minn. His successor in that posi- 


tion is Clarence E. Frizzell, for- 
merly assistant general of IBM’s 
San Jose, Calif. plant. It has also 
been announced that Russell De- 
Reamer is now manager of safety, 
corporate staff. 


CEL-U-DEX CorPp.—Several re- 
gional sales representatives have 
been named by the company. E. 
Muhlhauser now Greater 
New York, Metropolitan New Jer- 
sey, and part of Long Island. Sey- 
mour Apple is traveling in San 
Francisco and Fresno areas; A. K. 
Wilcoxson, Texas, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma; Robert 8. John- 
son, New York State, north of New- 
burgh; Richard H. Miller, Ohio, 
Michigan; Raymond E. Schilling, 
northwest states from western Min- 
nesota to Idaho; Ben F. Johnson, 
Virginia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina; Dick Kirkpatrick, Pacific 
Northwestern and Southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Nevada; and Hal Tough, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. 
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Walter W. Finke 
On 


Automation 


“Today’s executive—and tomorrow’s even 
more so—must turn to ultra-modern tools and 
techniques to help him cope with the hundreds 
of critical decisions he must regularly make. 
As never before, he needs a steady, highly 
selective flow of integrated facts and figures 
to form the framework for his decisions. The 
sophisticated nature of the facts and figures 
becoming available to the executive through the 
introduction of scientific analysis to manage- 
ment procedures and the unlimited potential- 
ities of electronic digital computation opens 
new vistas for the process of decision making.” 
* 

“For the first time in the history of business 
administration, the executive is reaching the 
point where he can literally integrate tomorrow 
with today.” 

* 

“Computers are tailor made for the job of 
operations research because of their speed, their 
flexibility and their enormous capacity for 
digesting and integrating the tens of thousands 
of individual facts and figures which constitute 


the raw material for business decision making.” 
* 

“Many companies are making a sharp break 
from the already conventional uses of computer 
systems, and their steps indicate the direction 
of the evolution of the scientific approach to 
management. Properly programmed computers 
are used, for example, for conventional tech- 
nical calculations, for maintenance of general 
accounting records, for financial reporting and 
for cost analysis.” 

* 

“IT believe there are six principal directions 
in which these new tools and techniques will 
take us: (1) the assault on complexity (2) the 
attack on drudgery (3) the swing to simulation 
(4) the search for a common language (5) the 
thrust toward real time and (6) the reshaping 
of traditional patterns of management.” 

* 

“It is no longer a question of whether or not 
scientific principles can be applied to the man- 
agement process; rather, it is a question of 
when, to what extent, and how.” 

* 

Walter W. Finke is president of the Data- 
matic division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co. These remarks are excerpts from a 
discussion of the subject “Operation Research” 
—the movement toward more scientific analysis 
in the approach to business decision making by 
today’s and tomorrow’s executive. 
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‘Floating Floor’ 
Supports 
Computer Center 


HE new computer center recently opened in 

New York City’s Municipal Building is sup- 

ported by a “Floating Floor” which is strong 
enough to hold heavy computer equipment yet flex- 
ible enough to provide “infinite access”’ to the sub- 
flooring at any point. 

This new idea in computer housing consists of 
individual selflocking floor plates that rest on 
pedestals standing freely on the subfloor. Individ- 
ual floor plates car be lifted out with a hand suc- 
tion-cup lifter which means that any part of the 
subfloor is accessible for repairs, maintenance and 
equipment changes at any time. 

The Floating Floor was introduced last year as 
a system with three basic components; floor plates, 
module frames, and pedestals that rest freely on 
the subfloor. The floor is assembled, not built in, 
and can be picked up and removed for installation 
elsewhere. It was also designed for use as a pres- 
surized plenum chamber supplying air through 
registers, eliminating the need for ductwork or 
large outlets. It is adaptable for use with cooling 
systems or radiant heating units in the floor. 

Such is the flexibility that if a machine is moved, 
the air registers can be lifted up and moved right 
along with the machine to the new location. 

At the beginning of this year a new design was 
introduced, the “infinite access” floor which elimi- 
nates the need for the steel frames. This was made 
possible by the developmnt of self-locking, die-cast 
aluminum floor plates and self-locking pedestal 
heads. Self-alignment is achieved by means of uni- 
form die-cast tolerances held in the pedestal heads. 
These align the entire floor when locked to the bot- 
tom ribs of the plates. 
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Only two components are necessary—a pedestal and 
a floor plate—for laying the new flooring. 


The new version is said to retain the supporting 
capacity of the original which is designed to take 
point loads of 1,000 lbs. per caster or uniform 
loads of 250 lbs. per square foot. Noise and vibra- 
tion have been reduced because the new pedestal 
heads have been given a coating of rubber, making 
it possible for the pedestal to absorb sound and 
vibration. 

A new technique in finishing floor surfaces has 
also been developed to improve appearance and 
add distinctive touches. When New York City in- 
stalled its computer floor a special inlay technique 
was used to reproduce a replica of the City Seal. 
This unit, like all others, is moveable to any area 
of the floor. 

According to the manufacturer, Floating Floors, 
Inc., the elimination of the steel frames has re- 
duced the cost of installation substantially. 
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New York City’s new computer center rests on this flexible 
“Floating Floor”. Specially designed seal shown here can be 
placed in any area. 
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MBA Reviews 


Corporate Records 
Retention, Volume I: 
A Guide to U.S. 
Federal Requirements 


Prepared for Controllership Foun- 
dation, Inc., Two Park Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. by Robert B. 
Wheelan. Price $10 ($7.50 to mem- 
bers of Controller Institute.) 


This book is published as the first 
in a series of three guides to gov- 
ernmental requirements for reten- 
tion of records. It reports on the 
requirements presently existing of 
the United States Government and 
its administrative agencies. Later 
volumes will contain similar in- 
formation with reference to the 
government of the Dominion of 
Canada and on requirements of the 
respective state governments in the 
United States. 

As pointed out in the guide’s 
forward: there are all too many 
instances where the laws and/or 
regulations are ambigous, indeter- 
minate or silent on the specific kinds 
of records which a business must 
keep, the period for which they 
must be retained, or both. This 
makes it difficult for management 
and counsel, trying to work up a 
realistic records retention schedule 
in terms of the company’s needs 
and cost control, to feel that such 
a schedule complies with govern- 
ment requirements. 

With business automation adding 
a cost and space factor to records 
retention problems, this new guide 
is a timely and valuable addition 
to managements library. 


Reporting Sales 
Data Effectively 


Published by American Manage- 
ment Association, 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, New York. $12 ($8 
to members 

Business automation has made 
possible tremendous improvements 


is 


in the scope and speed of reporting 
sales statistics. The cost and ca- 
pacity of these new data processing 
systems have forced a restudy and 
streamlining of paperwork flow in 
all areas of company operations. This 
new AMA publication will aid both 
sales management personnel and 
those responsible for report prepa- 
ration, in evaluating their own com- 
pany’s efforts toward effective sales 
reporting. 

The 224-page volume is in two 
parts. Part one surveys the sales 
reports of various companies. Part 
two contains the material of se- 
lected companies, chosen as being 
most representative of their sales- 
reporting procedures. 

Twenty-eight identified com- 
panies contributed to the volume, 
others remained anonymous. 


ROYAL MCBEE Corp.—Data process- 
ing division has prepared brochure 
$-526R1 covering the LGP-30 Gen- 
eral Purpose Computer. Specifica- 
tions, basic features, major com- 
ponents and applications covered. 
Control panel and command table 
operations described. Write Data 
Processing Divsion, Port Chester, 
N.Y. 
C. E. SHEPPARD Co.—New catalog 
available on binders for margin- 
punched continuous forms. Ask for 
Cesco Catalog “L”. C. E. Sheppard 
Co., 44-80P 21st St., Long Island 
City 1, N.Y 
ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING CARD 
Corp.—offers a booklet describing 
the manufacture of accounting 
punch cards. Price list catalog also 
available. Write company at 2405 
National Blvd., High Point, N.C. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT SOCIETY 
has released its 1959 edition of its 
film rental catalog. Lists 77 films 
describing work simplification and 
industrial engineering training 
projects. Write Society at 330 S. 
Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
MAGNETIC CONTROLS CO.—has pub- 
lished its latest edition of “Techni- 
Topics” which discusses ‘““What is 


a magnetic amplifer?” Six-page 
bulletin contains a brief technical 
discussion of basic theory, cir- 
cuitory and applications. Copies 
available by writing Dept. KP, 6405 
Cambridge St., Minneapolis 16, 
Minn. 


TAB PrRopUCTs Co.—New 80-page 
catalog of auxiliary equipment for 
data processing department is now 
available. Ask for Catalog 10 from 
Tab representatives or by writing 
company at 995 Market St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif. 

REMINGTON RAND—Several booklets 
are available from the company. A 
“Matrix Math Compiler” manual is 
a combination of Air Force routines 
and others developed by Univac 
users, put together by the Franklin 
Institute Laboratories. Manual pro- 
vides instructions for preparation 
of pseudo-code input and operation 
of the compiler on the computer. 
Another new booklet, “How Can 
You Improve Your Company’s Com- 
petitive Position?” has also been 
released. This explains the new 
electronic Synchro-Tape typewriter 
and its application. Ask for RT 
8903. For both booklets. write 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave.., 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Instrumentation, Control 


Conference in Chicago 


New measuring techniques will 
be among the major topics discussed 
at an Industrial Instrumentation 
and Control conference in Chicago 
on April 14-15. 

The meeting is sponsored by Ar- 
mour Research Foundation of IIlli- 
nois Institute of Technology in co- 
operation with the Professional 
Group on Industrial Electronics, In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers. It will 
be held on the IIT campus. 

One highlight of the program is 
an address on “Digital Control Sys- 
tems—Present and Future” by Dr. 
Montgomery Phister, Jr., director 
of engineering, Thompson-Ramo- 
Wooldridge Products Co. 
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MBA's Calendar 


April 19-21—Eastern Conference Controllers In- 
stitute of America, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, 
Va. 


April 21-24—12th Annual Southern California 
Business Show, Ambassador Hotel Convention Cen- 
ter, Los Angeles. Contact Publicity Chairman Ed- 
ward P. Barrington, National Association of 
Accountants, 731 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 


April 23-24—14th annual Management Engineer- 
ing Conference sponsored by the S.A.M. and 
A.S.M.E. at the Hotel Statler, New York City. 


May 5-7—15th annual conference of the American 
Society of Training Directors, Inc. at the Sheraton- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich. 

Map 17-20—Insurance Accounting and Statistical 
Association 37th Conference and Business Show. 
At the Ambassador, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Map 25-27—40th International Conference of the 
National Office Management Association, New 
Orleans, La. Contact W. H. Latham, NOMA, Willow 
Grove, Pa. 

June 15-20—First International Conference on 
Information Processing, Paris, France. Contact 
for U.S. committee, I. L. Auerbach, Auerbach 
Electronics Corp., 109 N. Essex, Narbeth, Pa. 
June 21-24—International Accounting Conference, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Contact N.A.A., 
505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

June 24-26—National Machine Accounts Associa- 
tion, national conference and business show, St. 
Louis, Mo., Chase Park Plaza. Contact N.M.A.A., 
Paris, Ill. 

August 18-21—Western Electronic Show and Con- 
vention, San Francisco. Contact Wescon Head- 
quarters, 1435 S. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 35, 
Calif. 

October 4-8—wNational Business Forms Associates 
14th Annual Convention at Chalfonte Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. Information from F. J. 
Ring, secretary, 207 E. Broward Blvd., Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

October 18-23—wNational Business Show, New 
York Coliseum, New York City. 

October 28-29—Sixth annual Computer Appli- 
cations Symposium sponsored by Armour Research 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of Technology at 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. Contact M. J. Jans, 
conference secretary, Armour Research Foundation, 
10 W. 35th St., Chicago 16, Ill. 

November 4-6—Annua! Industrial Engineering 
and Management Clinic, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 


November 16-20—Fifth International Automa- 
tion Congress and Exposition, New York Trade 
Show Building, New York City. Contact Richard 
Rimbach, managing director, 845 Ridge Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 12, Pa. 
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A Major Weapon 
In Cost Cutting 


Continued from page 25 


tions cost for management. At the end of the 
regular payroll period, the summary cards (which 
have been receiving daily information from both 
time cards and job cards and have constantly 
been double-checked) are totaled and the payroll 
written. 

Under previous systems, many more employes 
were needed in this department. Today, only four 
employes handle the payroll! posting for the entire 
525 persons employed at the Barberton division. 

The saving in manhours in this department can 
not be accurately reported because of the close 
interlocking of costing and payroll, but the amount 
and value of information made available to man- 
agement speaks for itself. 

This system, described in action at a single 
plant, is multiplied throughout most of Rockwell’s 
manufacturing facilities. Top management now 
has complete data available on all operations— 
almost at its fingertips. 8 
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What’s 
In 


A Name 


The executive board of the National Machine Accountants 
Association has created somewhat of a furor by recommending 
that the name of the association be changed. The board has 
stated a preference for “data processing” in place of machine 
accountants, reasoning that the former is less restrictive and 
will entice membership from those who prefer to be known as 
statisticians and data processors. 

It is an interesting paradox that while the NMAA has had 
tremendous success as an association, the name, machine 
accountant, has never attained popular acceptance. Formed in 
1949 by a handful of tabulating supervisors meeting in a Chi- 
cago restaurant, the NMAA today has international status. Its 
membership is nearing 12,000 and its 140 chapters blanket the 
United States and Canada, with outposts in such distant areas 
as Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Yet management continues to 
associate punched cards with “tabulating,” a term dating back 
to the early 1900’s when Hollerith started the Tabulating 
Machine Co. 

A glance at the classified section of any newspaper will usu- 
ally find many ads for punched card personnel, but any refer- 
ence to machine accounting is conspicuous by its absence. Most 
installations are still referred to as “tabulating” in most com- 
pany directories, or by a certain combination of initials. 

We don’t know that a new name will have any better accept- 
ance. But, if a name change is to be made, we question the 
wisdom of saddling the association with a title that will only 
invite another change a few years hence. Data processing, be 
it EDP, IDP, ADP (and there will be others), is but a part of 
the whole—a part of the new dramatic era of business auto- 
mation. 

It seems to us that any name chosen must be identified with 
this era or be obsolete. As a name that is appropriate today as 
well as for the revolutionary years that lie ahead in the business 
field, we suggest “Association of Business Automation Man- 
agement.” It is definitive, dignified and timeless. 

Whatever the result of the name change debate, we caution 
those who seek professional and management status for the 
association members to remember that these commendable 
objectives will never be reached by changing merely a name. 
They will be achieved only as a result of the members’ accom- 
plishments. 
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Today's most practical approach 
to data processing 


Up-to-the-minute control of costs, inventory, 
payroll, order and sales analysis etc. Now you 
can get that control without great cost or com- 
plexity—with the easy-to-use machines of the 


new Automatic Keysort System. 


Automatic Keysort is today’s only data process- 
ing system that provides for automatic creation 
and processing of original records. Speeding 
vital day-to-day and long-range facts essential to 
sound management, this unique system fits easily 
into your present operations ...is highly flexible 


to future growth and expansion. 


With the Automatic Keysort System businesses 
and service organizations of every size can now 
enjoy fast, accurate data processing on either a 
centralized or decentralized basis. Without re- 
strictive, complex procedures. Without special- 


ized personnel. And at remarkably low cost. 


Your nearby Royal McBee Representative will 
be glad to arrange a demonstration. Phone him, 
or write us for brochure S-500. Royal McBee 
Corporation, Data Processing Division, Port 
Chester, N. Y. In Canada: The McBee Company, 
Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, 


NEW 
AUTOMATIC 
KEYSORT 


For More Information Circle Reader Service Card No. 4-6! 


Keysort Data Punch simultane 
ously code-notches and imprints 
original records with required in- 
formation for rapid mechanical 


sorting into desired classifications. 


Keysort Tabulating Punch auto- 
matically code-punches quantities 
and amounts as a by-product of 
establishing control totals 
automatically 


then 
tabulates these 
proven records after Keysorting. 


Results summarized di- 
rect from original records to 
Unit Analysis reports for 
greatest accuracy. Manage- 
ment gets the comparative 


are 


information it needs on time 


ROYAL M‘BEE processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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All-transistorized Honeywell 800 — the only all-purpose medium-scale data processing 
system that starts economically, expands with your needs, and cannot be outgrown. 


ONLY HONEYWELL SOO 


CAN GIVE YOU THESE 


S IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


The most conservative experts in business data process- 
ing recognize the all-transistorized Honeywell 800 as an 
advance of the first magnitude. 

We believe the bold statements you're about to read 
will convince you Honeywell 800 merits your company’s 
immediate investigation, whether you are now using 


or considering — an electronic data processing system. 


1. Honeywell GOO can do up to 8 different, independ- 
ently programmed jobs simultaneously — business, 
scientific, or both. Now you can run off a payroll, up- 
date inventory, and schedule production all at once, and 
all as independent jobs. And you can solve a scientific 


problem, too — while this data processing is going on. 


2. Honeywell 800 processes small volume applications 
economically. Only a minimum amount of equipment 
is needed to capitalize on Honeywell 800’s tremendous 
speed and parallel processing ability. Hence, relatively 
small companies can reap the benefits of this System. 


3. Honeywell GOO can expand its capacity in small, 
economical stages. The basic capacity of Honeywell 
800 can be expanded indefinitely to accommodate your 
company’s long-range growth. It can be increased at any 
time in small steps and at small cost. You need never 
make additions you can’t efficiently and profitably use. 


4. Honeywell BOO can grow without limit to meet your 
future needs. ) ou can'l oulgrow Honeywell 800. Its tre- 
mendous potential capacity plus its ability to operate 
more than a dozen data processing devices simultaneously 
make it your profitable partner indefinilely. 


6. Honeywell 800 ends the probiem of reprogramming 
(with its heavy costs). Honeywell 800’s ability to ex- 
pand without limit means you will never have to pay the 
stiff price of reprogramming. Nor are complex programs 
needed to utilize the full efficiency of the system’s 
parallel processing; a single powerful control unit super- 


vises each independent operation speeding in parallel. 


6. Honeywell GOO can process many business jobs 
independently, in no more time than it takes to do the 
longest job alone. “Automatically controlled parallel 
processing’ enables you to utilize the high speeds of 
Honeywell 800 with maximum efficiency. Your processing 
needn’t wait for such relatively slow mechanical opera- 
tions as card reading or printing. 

7. Honeywell GOO can solve complex scientific prob- 
lems more efficiently than computers marketed for this 
purpose. We conservatively estimate that Honeywell 800 
is 30% more efficient as a scientific computer than the 
best-known scientific computers commercially available. 
(And remember, Honeywell 800 can solve scientific prob- 
lems while it processes business data.) 


8. Honeywell BOO can process more data per dollar in 
a working day than any other system. Competitively 
priced, Honeywell 800 can process your entire day’s work 
smoothly and on schedule by operating your key pro- 
grams in parallel and controlling them automatically. In 
any working day Honeywell 800 can process your data 
at less cost than any other system. 

Both the equipment and the programs of Honeywell 
800 are backed by years of experience — and the kind of 
service you have come to expect from Honeywell. As with 
the Honeywell DATAmatic 1000, this exciting new sys- 
tem can be leased or purchased. 

For full details and specifications of Honeywell 800, write 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, DAT Amatic Division, Dept. Al, 
Newton Highlands 61, Massachusetts. 


Honeywell 
DATAmatic 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


For More Information Circle Reader Service Card No. 4-62 
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